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HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 




INFO@FARMHOUSE1G.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 

3years! 

Wednesday, May 15th 

5pm to late 




Help us celebrat 


FARMHOUSE 

^^HREE! 


the evening! 


Visit our Facebook events page to 
get your vote in. You can help us decide on the 
burger, entree, and dessert for the night. Love 
our lamb burger? Go ahead & Rock the Vote! 

FARMH0USETG.COM 


O BURLINGTON 
0 SHELBURNE : 


family owned since 1 978 

sign up at DanformShoesVT.com 


864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


2013 SUMMER CONCERT SERIES 





6/11 

EDWARD SHARPE 
& THE MAGNETIC ZEROS 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM • SHELBURNE am, # YEB. 


6/22 

DAVID BYRNE & ST. VINCENT 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM • SHELBURNE 

am £r LLPA 


6/24 

MELISSA ETHERIDGE 


7/31 

GARRISON KEILLOR'S: 

A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM -SHELBURNE am S5 

8/6 

BUDDY GUY 

FLYNN TH EATRE ■ BURLINGTON 

IT 


8/17 

THE BLACK CROWES 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FEST 
WATERFRONT PARE. BURLINGTON 



9/20 

BILL COSBY 

FLYNN THEATRE -BURLINGTON 


*-V 


. 1 1 ' ' . 


9/30 

CELTIC THUNDER 

FLYNN THEATRE -BURLINGTON 


■ , -».o 


TICKETS & INFO: www.highergroundmusic.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, 
Growing Vermont (UVM Davis Center), or 888-51 2-SHOW 






PERFORMING 

arts Center 

122 Hourglass Drive 


Films 


PINA 

SATURDAY, MAY 11 - 7:30 PM 

Sensual and visually stunning, 
German director Wim Wenders 
brings the audience into the bril- 
liantly inventive dance world of 
legendary choreographer Pina 
Bausch. 


PAUL MCCARTNEY ROCK SHOW: 
from the WINGS OVER AMERICA tour 
SATURDAY MAY 25 - 7:30 PM 

World premiere in London on May 16 of this 1980 concert film 
by Wings, filmed during their 1976 North American WINGS OVER 
AMERICA tour. The film Includes an exclusive 12-minutes prerecorded 
interview with Paul McCartney. 


VTartists 

AUDREY BERNSTEIN 
LOVES BLUE: 

The Debut CD Release Event 
SATURDAY, MAY 18 - 7:30 PM 

Jazz singer Audrey Bernstein and her 
band celebrates the release of her debut 
album, Audrey Bernstein Loves Blue, 
in a special concert on the Spruce Peak 
Performing Art Center's stage. This show 
will be recorded live. 


LESLEY GRANT - Belle Pines 

SATURDAY, JUNE 8 - 7:30 PM 

Singer/songwriter Lesley Grant has the soul of a wandering minstrel. 
She's played with the Austin country /bluegrass band Southland, as well 
as bands in California, Wyoming and Hawaii. 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 




pis 


ITALIAN WINE 

★ PAIRING DINNER* 

TUESDAY, MAY 14, 6:30PM 

Artisanal Cellars and Chefs Michael Wemeke & Courtney White 
present a six course pairing dinner, featuring stunning 
Italian wines with varied Italian dishes to match. 

$75 (tip & tax included) and seating is extremely limited. 

Reserve your spot with a credit card at Prohibition Pig or call 802.244.4120 


MYSTIC RREWERY f§ K 

SATURDAY, MAY 18TH MYSTIC Midnight 

BREWERY 

prohtbItlonpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 
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MAKE IT A NIGHT OUT AT 

GUILD & COMPANY. 

Every Thursday, we’ll dive into the history, craft & 
unique features of selected spirits, wines & food. 
No reservations required, so drop in any time! 


www.guildandcompany.com/evening-out 


GuildandCompany.com 

13 WILXJSTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLtNGTON, VT • 802.497.11 
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WEEK IN REVIEW : 


facing 

facts 



$13 million 



T he backseat of a parked car 
might seem like an odd place 
to counsel a student. But 
that's what a Burlington High School 
Spanish teacher said she was doing 
when Queen City cops found her with 
a 17-year-old male pupil last month. 

On Monday. Giovanna Yaranga, a 
44-year-old Spanish teacher, was ar- 
raigned on charges of sexual assault 
for allegedly carrying on a sexual 
affair with her student over a seven- 
month period. Yaranga has denied 
the charge, telling police she had 
mentored the unidentified student 
for troubles he was experiencing at 

Detectives from the Chittenden 
Unit for Special Investigations — the 
Burlington areas equivalent of Law 
and Order: SVU — questioned both 
teacher and student after a patrol cop 
found them in a parked car behind the 
Maltex building off Pine Street on the 
evening of April 29. 

The cops heard vastly different 


The student, identified as "R.B." 
in court papers, told police he hai 
sexual intercourse with Yaranga 
times beginning last 
fall — in the back of 
her car. in hotels and 
at his place after his 
parents left for work 
in the morning. The 
two would arrange 
meetings by texting 
in Spanish, he told 

scribed the teacher 3 
as Tike a second 
mother" to him. They 

together and traveled 
Peru as part of a class trip, according 
to police detectives. 

For her part, Yaranga told police the 
two were in the backseat of his car 
because they needed more legroom. 
She told cops her relationship with 



any physical contact, according to 
police. She said she pushed him to 
date girls his own age — including her 
own daughter, according to police. 
Neither Yaranga nor her 
lawyer answered report- 
I ers' questions during 
Monday s arraignment. 
The Burlington School 
District issued a statement 
saying Yaranga, who has 
taught at BHS since 1998. 
had been placed on adminis- 
trative leave pending the 
investigation's outcome. 

One school official is quoted 
in the police affidavit support- 
ing Yaranga's arrest. BHS Principal 
Amy Mellencamp told investigators 
she received two separate complaints 
about Yaranga’s relationship with 
R.B. and had spoken to the Spanish 
teacher about it. 

Cuando? The day before police alleg- 
edly found the pair in the backseat of 


CITIZENS ARREST 

A Burlington purse 


by three passersby. 



drank driver in 
Middlesex. Who 



ABOUT FACE 


TheThetford 
woman disfigured 
In a 2007 lye attack 
revealed her new 
face last week. A 
profile in courage. 

& 

MAN'S BREAST 
FRIEND 

Police say the 

officer for Essex, 
Colchester and 
Winooski offered to 


him their breasts 
— while on duty. 





That's the value of the Williston 
industrial park Bob and Holly Miller 
donated last week to Fletcher Allen 
Health Care — the largest gift in the 
hospital's history. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 









Restaurant Week: here's a sampling. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


®BigJoeStatue 

sbtv MISSING: One fountain. 




OUR TWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 







BCBGMAXAZRIA 


SEVEN DAYS 

HOME PIGEONS. 



feed back 




SHIPPING OUT 

It is marvelous to see local boat builders 
reestablishing skills somewhat lost to 
the area [“Sail to Sale," April 24]. Am I 
alone in seeing the oddity of creating a 
way to ship local goods out of the area? 

Gillian Franks 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


WELL DONE, WATERFRONT 

I enjoyed your article on Waterfront 
Video [“Final Credits," May I], Although 
its demise was perhaps inevitable, that 
does not lessen the sadness at seeing this 
pioneering retailer disappear. Newer, 
internet-based movie-rental providers 
may be more efficient and cost-effective, 
but they do not provide the same op- 
portunity to simply browse the shelves 
to see what was new that you may have 
missed, or what movies you may have 
never even been aware of if you hadn’t 
checked the jacket or seen the recom- 
mendation of the staff. 

Retailers such as Netflix and Amazon 
are undoubtedly great if you already 
know what you want to see or read, but 
they do little to broaden one's inter- 
est beyond the best sellers. For this, I 
mourn Waterfront Video's passing and 
thank them for a job well done. 

Tim Jamieson 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


ICE CREAM IRONIES 

[Re “Ben & Jerry’s Distributor Freezes 
Out Small Vermont Retailers," April 
24]: It is ironic that Ben & Jerry’s is now 
shutting out small local retailers, but not 
surprising. Little businesses turn into 
monsters, antithetical to their original 
ways. Remember when B&J fought for 
shelf space with the biggies, and their 
“What’s the Dough Boy Afraid Of?” ad 
campaign aimed at Pillsbury, Haagen 
Dazs’ owner? Just before B&J’s was sold 
a dozen or so years ago, I worked a con- 
tract night-maintenance job for a few 
weeks in B&J's Springfield plant. What 
did they produce there? Haagen Dazs ice 
cream pops! They also made Peace Pops 
and bulk ice cream. Things are rarely 
what they seem these days. 

Gordon Clark 

BRAINTREE 


I SORE 

[Re "On Burlington’s Lakeview Terrace, 
‘In-Fill’ Housing Leads to 111 Feeling," 
April 24]: It seems that just about 
everything concerning the development 
of this oversize eyesore was below the 
boards and underhanded: the rental 
versus ownership issue, the size of the 
project, the supposed restoration of the 
original building, the parking, etc. But 
is any of this illegal? I would hope that 
somebody in that neighborhood would 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


file suit against this debacle. If not, 
maybe I will — and I only have to drive 
by this ugly monstrosity. And Mayor 
Development’s belief that building 
$2400-per-month apartments to rent to 
overpaid yuppies is somehow great for 
the city? Ridiculous and insulting. 

Dave Parker 

BURLINGTON 


NOGMOS 

Peter Du Brul’s letter [Feedback, 
“Where’s the Science?” April 3] in re- 
sponse to ["Who’s Trying to Kill the 
GMO Bill?” February 27] ridicules the 
anti-GMO movement by claiming there 
is no scientific debate about this subject. 
That is true if you believe the Food 
and Drug Administration, which has 
embraced studies done by biotech com- 
panies vouching for the safety of their 
crops. However, there are independent 
studies, especially from Europe, which 
have found that GMO food in laboratory 
tests can produce allergenic reactions. 

Du Brul's other argument is that with 
exponential population growth, we need 
GMO technology to feed the world with 
crops that are more drought resistant 
and produce more on less land. That 
belief epitomizes the classic deception 
of the biotech companies, who say we 
need GMO crops to feed the world, in- 
crease yields and reduce pesticide use. 
In the long run, yields do not increase 
and pesticide use increases. And despite 
other promises, the vast majority of 
GMO crops are either resistant to the 
herbicide Roundup, or contain the BT 
pesticide in every cell of the plant. 

Du Brul’s mindset embraces tech- 
nology, seeing GMOs as the answer to 
world hunger. Small-scale sustainable 
agriculture and food sovereignty for all 
people is the answer to world hunger. 
Freeing less-developed countries from 
having to produce cash crops for export 
would give them back the most produc- 
tive land to produce their own food. Fair 
distribution of food and wealth is more 
promising than corporate control of 
agriculture. 

Matthew Ennis 

LINCOLN 


LEBANESE RESTO, PLEASE 

Thank you for this article [“Handyland,” 
April 17]. I am of Lebanese descent. My 
parents immigrated to Canada and I was 
born in Montreal. The only business 
missing from the Handyland empire is 
a Lebanese restaurant in the Burlington 
area. Lebanese food is one of the best 
and healthiest cuisines. Handy family, 
we want a Lebanese restaurant! I have 


to commute to Montreal to get my dose 
of Lebanese food! 

Nouha Mehio 

SHELBURNE 


BUDGET WHOA 

Thanks to Kevin J. Kelley for his ar- 
ticle on the Burlington school budget 
[“Will Burlington Ever Say No to Its 
Burgeoning School Budget?” April 
3]. He’s touched the tip of a huge ice- 
berg, and the part that’s underwater is 
the out-of-control budget, which will 
stay that way until there is a concerted 
effort to spend within our means. Since 
2007, the school district has exceeded 
a defensible 5 percent annual increase 
by more than $17 million — roughly the 
amount in question regarding the bail- 
out of Burlington Telecom. We are told 
that 85 percent of BSD’s annual spend- 
ing is “mandated," so only 15 percent is 
debatable at budget time. Rubbish! 

"Mandated" includes employment 
contracts that are discretionary, facili- 
ties that are outdated and too numerous, 
as well as federal and state mandates 
that are unavoidable unless our elected 
reps can somehow mitigate the cost 
of being a “sanctuary city." So we are 
left to massage 15 percent and discuss 
figurative “petty cash” when we should 
be addressing the 85 percent where 
real changes can make a significant 
difference. 

Discussions with BSD administra- 
tion about the budget and its manage- 

years without apparent action. 

Most frightening is that neither city 
hall or the Burlington City Council is in- 
terested; they certainly accepted BSD’s 
“presentation” to city council in January 
without raising an eyebrow, yet ramifi- 
cations to both are obvious. 

If there's a will, real changes can be 
effected to benefit faculty, students and 
taxpayers alike. If not, the BT $17 mil- 
lion will start to look like loose change. 

Richard Hillyard 
BURUNGTON 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 


US , " Vr - 

■JySCOUIVT#) 

organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

■ flat bargain^ 


r" Organic 
Vanilla Yogurt 

All natural, low-fat organic 
Vanilla yogurt, 32oz for 
$1.99, 6 for $9.99! 

Rose Wines 
$5.99 and up! 

Over a dozen fantastic 
values to compliment your 
enjoyment of the warm 
weather, including... 

Brangelina 

The first wine produced by 
Brad Pitt and Angelina Jolie, 
$21.99! 

Garage Sale 
June 3-9 

Mark your calendars for the 
best sale in our history!! 

CH EESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
mw.cbeesetrader3.com 


We’ve Changed 

Our Name! 

But we’re still going strong. 

.SAM’S 



r furniture 

Serving Vermont since 1967 
New items arriving daily. 
Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

J>;(802)862-60 1 3 F.-(802)860- 1 1 39 
M-F 10-5:30 Sat 10-5 Sun 12-4 

www.samswoodfurniture.com 


RED SQUARE 



is 6 Church Sf reef, Surlingfon 
Having a parf/? Renf the blue room/ 

info/Sy edsquarevf.com 



CHECK OUT OUR INCREDIBLE CLOSEOUT SECTION AND 
SAVE BIG ON PAST SEASON SPRING/AUTUMN & FALL/ 
WINTER MERCH. THOUSANDS OF PIECES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


NEW SPRING 
ARRIVALS DAILY! 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


THE BEST 
SELECTION 
& PRICES 



Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 


Thinking about buying a home? 


NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 

■ Call us before you go house hunting 

■ We'll help organize your "Came 
Plan" to get the best terms for 
your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers 
will get you pre-approved at no cost 
and with no obligation! 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
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t'5 no wonder the word "home" has engendered so many cliches — whether It's our first 
apartment or our planet, a sense of place grounds us like nothing else can. Well, except 
for our gardens. Not everyone can plant their own produce, but even a pot of herbs on a 
sunny window ledge gives us some nature to nurture. In this issue, we get all voyeuristic 
— and envious — peeking into four MAN CAVES and three MADE-OVER KITCHENS. We le 
how Bill deVos SAVES TREES in Vermont and beyond; how Charley MacMartin and other 
stone-wall masons keep a venerable craft alive; and how a rain garden can prevent 
storm-water runoff and look pretty doing it. Welcome, homies. 


NEWS 

14 The Vermont Syrup Rush 
Is On, but Is Big Maple a 
Boon or a Bubble? 

16 Many “Prohibited 
Persons” Still Have 
Guns Because Cops Have 
Nowhere to Put Them 

BY KEN PICARD 

18 Burlington Ignored Its 
Livable-Wage Ordinance 
for 12 Years — Now What? 

ARTS NEWS 

20 Before Retiring, Francois 
Clemmons Sings One More 
Concert at Middlebury 
College 

20 Short Takes on Film: 

Docs at Hop; War Witch; 
Silents in Brandon 

22 At an Unlikely 

Gallery in Burlington, 
Security Prevails 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

REVIEWS 

75 Music 

Nuda Veritas, Meaty Hooks; 
Bombardier to Pilot, I Just Had 
to Get This Off My Chest 

78 Art 

John Douglas, Furchgott 
Soudiffe Gallery 
84 Movies 

The Sapphires; Iron Man 3 


FEATURES 

30 Guy Space 


Home & Garden: Spelunking in 
some Green Mountain man cave 
BY KEN PICARD 

34 Recipes for Renewal 

Home Sc Garden: Three 
Vermont kitchens get modern 
makeovers 
BY MEGAN JAMES 

36 Super Soakers 

Home & Garden: More than 
pretty faces, rain gardens sop up 

38 Good Walls Make 
Good Neighbors 

Home & Garden: Vermont’s 
masons preserve the craft of dry 
stone walling 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

43 Pain Believers 

Theater: Gruesome Playground 
Injuries 

BY ALEX BROWN 

44 Appetizing Anatomy 

Food: Chefs and diners alike love 
whole-animal dinners 
BY ALICE LEVITT 

48 Fire Down Below 

Food: Taste Test: nika 
BY CORIN HIRSCH 

70 Child Care 

Music: Ana'is Mitchell talks 
about Child Ballads, her new 
record with Jefferson Hamer 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 

27 WTF 

We just had to ask- 

28 Work 

Vermonters on the job 
BY LINDSAY J.WESTLEY 


45 Side Dishes 


71 Soundbites 

Music news and views 
BY DAN BOLLES 

93 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
50 Calendar 
66 Classes 
70 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 


VIDEO 


SEVEN DAYS ! 


Stuck In Vermont: With his poeti . 

recitations and Peppermint Patty Fridays, Link 
Express bus driver Buddy Longworth turns 
the drive from Burlington to Montpelie 

find out why regulars rave about Buddy. 



mi' 


What your friends 
ight not be telling you. 


Velvel. Michael Stars, 7 for all Mankind, Paige Denm, Lilia P Gtizens of Humanity. 
Theory. Vince AG Longchamp. Liebeskind. Free People. Gypsy 05, Alice & Trixie 
UGG. Joie. Alex & Am. Joe's Jeans, DL1961. Dogeared. Splendid. Ella Moss, Hobo, 
Enza Costa, Susana Monaco, Current Bllot. Hudson, Kenzie, Envi, Nell, and morel 

H 1800 Mountain Rd / Stowe 1802] 253- 2661 



Mirror Mirror ^ 

makeup • skincare • day spa 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 


Alternative | 

HAY 18 

WINFIELD, VERMONT 

Media 

Conf erence | 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER TOPICS INCLUDE: 



PRINT IS STILL ALIVE AND IT IS PISSED 

THE ALTERNATIVE MEDIA: SERVICE, ENGAGEMENT AND IMPACT 

WHY FAKE NEWS IS BETTER THAN REAL NEWS 

FREE INFORMATION: WHO PAYS THE PRICE? 


THOM HARTMANN Ticket price includes admittance to Ben t. Matchstick's Combustible Cabaret / Digital Vaudeville - Interweaving old-world street performance 
■ styles of kamishibai, cantastoria, and puppet shows with the future in multi-media, video projection and hip-hop linguisttes. 


Register at www.goddard.edu/alternative-media 

day Goddard College 


Limited seating 
Register online today 


PLAINFIELD. VERMONT | PORT TOWNSEND 8 SEATTLE. W. 





SATURDAY 11 

AQUATIC ADVENTURES 

Roaring rapids meet serene streams and everything in between at the Reel Paddling Film Festival. 
Fans of water sports screen footage of sea kayaking, canoeing and Whitewater. Proceeds benefit 
the Northern Forest Canoe Trail, which links the waterways of New York, Vermont, Quebec. New 
Hampshire and Maine. 


® 

SATURDAY 11 

Ethical Economics 

Locavores and conscious consumers convene in 
Burlington's City Hal I Park for the World Fair Trade 
Day Celebration, joining 100,000 people in more 
than 80 countries as they promote social justice for 
farmers in developing countries. Live drumming from 
Jeh Kulu enlivens workshops, crafts and children's 
activities, while vendors serve sustainable fare. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 57 


©- 

SUNDAY 12 

Pastoral Picture 

Looking for a memorable way to spend Mother's 
Day? Head to Shelburne Museum’s Spring Fest. the 
annual opening-day fete filled with walking tours 
of the grounds. 90 varieties of lilacs, live painting 
demonstrations, gardening workshops, new exhibi- 
tions and more. Kids get in on the fun with flower 
planting, a scavenger hunt and a doll tea party. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


©- 

SUNDAY 12 

Shabby Chic 

Secondhand shoppers kickoff Vintage Inspired 
Lifestyle Marketplace's first outdoor flea market 

drive. Artists Jerome Foster and Haley Bishop 
collaborate on an 8-by-12-foot work of art, while 
donations of nonperishable goods benefit the 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 

©- 

FRIDAY 10 & SATURDAY 11 

Feel the Beat 

For two days, music and art come from every 
nook and cranny in downtown Winooski. The third 

regional and nationally known artists to the Onion 
City, where they bring equal parts talent and energy 
to spots such as the Monkey House, Sneakers, the 
Stoplight Gallery and more. 

SEE SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 71 


ONGOING 

Visions of a Life 

Alden Bryan had many adventures: one was found- 
ing Jeffersonville's Bryan Memorial Gallery in 1984. 
As a tribute to what would be the artist's 100th 
birthday, the venue exhibits "Travels With Alden." 
featuring more than 85 of his paintings completed 
in 26 countries over 60 years. 


WEDNESDAY 08-SATURDAY 11 

PAST 8. PRESENT 

Chamber-music lovers, take note! In a series 
of local concerts, the al l-female ensemble 
Heliand Consort presents piano and 

and classical eras l 


I 

1 





FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Deal With It 


Thanks 

Mom. 


This Mother's Day thank Mom 
with a relaxing brunch in beautiful 
downtown Brandon. Let Chef Robert 
Barral and his staff treat your family 
to a special meal on this special day. 

Mother’s Day Brunch 
Sunday May 12th 
9:30am - 3pm 
Adults - $29.95 
Children (10 & under) $16.95 

Featuring: 

cold salad Buffet 
omelet station 
carving station 
hot buffet 
dessert station 


Call 802-247-9997 

for reservations today! 



I BE SOCIAL, 

| JOIN THE CLUB! 

“ Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn’t everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

1 LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

2 facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


W hen the legislature calls 
it quits in the coming 
days, most everybody in 
Montpelier will be ready 
to declare victory and go home. 

None more so than Gov. peter shumlin, 
who’s spent the past four months locked 
in battle with fellow Democrats over 
how much money to raise, how to spend 
it and who should foot the bill. 

That battle came to an end Tuesday af- 
ternoon when the second-term gov joined 
House Speaker SHAP smith (D-Morrisville) 
and Senate President Pro Tem John 
Campbell (D-Windsor) in announcing a 
last-minute deal to break the logjam. 

The new plan, spelled out during 
an impromptu press conference in the 
governor’s ceremonial office, is to scrub 
the $1.4 billion budget one last time, trim 
$10 million from it and adjourn without 
raising taxes. 

Except for that pesky 6-cents-a- 
gallon gas tax hike they passed late last 
month! 

The deal was greased by a rosy revenue 
report state economists issued last Friday 
indicating higher-than-expected income- 
tax returns for 2012. But it was also mo- 
tivated by the realization that the three 
amigos simply couldn't agree on which 
taxes to hike. With their rhetoric growing 
ever more heated, something had to give. 

"Between the House and the Senate, 
they’ve now thought up every single tax 
they can raise,” Shumlin told reporters 
as recently as last Thursday. “You know, 
it’s always tougher for this legislature to 
take existing money and spend it more 

payers and say, "Hey, we’re just going to 
dig into your pockets for more loot."' 

With an agreement reached, is it fair 
to say Vermont’s fiscally conservative, 
tax-averse governor snatched victory 
out of the hands of a bunch of spend- 
thrift liberals who’ve never met a tax 
they didn't like? 

Only if you forget the first three 
months of the legislative session. 

See, long before Shummy was against 
increasing next year’s budget, he was for 
it. When he delivered his budget address 
back in January, he proposed spending 
$17 million more on childcare subsidies 
and another $17 million on a slate of 
energy programs. 

“The bottom line is he spent more 
in his budget proposal than anyone 
else did," recalls Lt. Gov. phil scott, a 
Republican. 


And while the governor eschewed 
raising so-called “broad-based” taxes 
— such as those targeting income, sales, 
rooms and meals — to pay for that 
spending, he certainly found other ways 
to raise the money. 

Shummy’s targets? He proposed 
taking $17 million from the Earned 
Income Tax Credit, which ben- 
efits some 44,000 low-income, working 
Vermonters. And he sought to impose 
$17 million in taxes on those who buy 
“break-open” gambling tickets at clubs 

“His package had $34 million worth 
of tax increases, basically on people who 



gamble and the working poor,” Smith 
said last week, noting that his own 
chamber proposed $27 million and the 
Senate just $10 million. “So it’s hard for 
me to understand how the governor's 
package suggests no new taxes.” 

But Shumlin’s budget proposal never 
made it out of the gate. 

Sen. dick mazza (D-Grand Isle), a 
Shumlin ally and veteran Senate centrist, 
says that’s because the governor failed to 
do his homework and neglected to court 
lawmakers before unveiling his budget. 
He likens the situation to former governor 
jim douglas’ ill-fated attempt to privatize 
the Vermont Lottery back in 2008. 

‘It just lit a fuse," Mazza says of the 
Douglas plan. “He threw it out there basi- 
cally not knowing where it would land.” 

Two weeks after announcing the 
EITC cut, Shumlin doubled down by 
going after the welfare state — otherwise 
known as Vermont's Reach Up program. 
Antagonizing liberal legislators who 
packed the House chamber for his 
budget address, Shumlin paraphrased 
ronald reagan, saving, “There is no better 
social program than a good-paying job.” 

Says Rep. chris pearson 
(P-Burlington), who heads the House 
Progressive Caucus: “There was an ar- 
rogance about his approach that perhaps 
set it off on the wrong foot. If nothing 
else, it surprised people.” 

Shumlin’s right-leaning rhetoric may 


have made political sense for an ambi- 
tious governor looking to shed the lefty 
baggage he picked up during the 2010 
Democratic gubernatorial primary. But 
it may well have cost him his biggest 
legislative priority this year: that $17 
million in childcare subsidies. 

Secretary of Human Services doug 
racine, who spent the session fighting 
for the subsidies, says he doesn’t expect 
the legislature to provide more than a 
pittance for the program — a result he 
calls “a disappointment,” Because the 
subsidies were to be funded by cutting 
the popular EITC, Racine says, “It got 
caught up in the tax debate.” 

Clearly both sides share the blame: 
While the legislature wouldn’t consider 
trimming the EITC, Shumlin wouldn’t 
accept any other funding source. 

“I think low-income kids and their 
families are the losers in this discussion, 
and I think that’s too bad," Racine says. 
“In the end, I don't think we’re going to 
be making any significant improvements 
in the lives of low-income children.” 

There’s no denying that’s a major 
setback for Shumlin, who pitched the 
childcare expansion as the heart of his 
education-themed inaugural address. 
But the session wasn't all bad news for 
the governor’s team. 

While legislators have been cool 
to Shumlin’s proposed time limits on 
Reach Up cash benefits, they accepted 
enough of a compromise to let the gov- 
ernor claim at least a partial victory. And 
on several lower-profile items on his 
education agenda — such as providing 
free lunch to students already eligible 
for reduced-priced meals — the legisla- 
ture has been amenable. 

Then there are the four social and 
legal issues Shumlin singled out last 
November as priorities for the coming 
session: decriminalizing small amounts 
of marijuana, granting driving privi- 
leges to noncitizens, unionizing child- 
care workers and letting terminally ill 
Vermonters end their own lives. 

On those, Shumlin appeared to be 
batting .500 as this column went to press 
— with the first two cruising toward pas- 
sage and the last two looking dicey. 

“When the legislative session is 
over, there’s going to be a lot of stuff 
where people say, ‘Wow, we’ve gotten 
a lot more than people realized,”' says 
Shumlin’s secretary of administration, 
JEB SPAULDING. 

In the end, Shumlin may be able to 
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have his cake and eat it, too. 

Whether by devious design or happy 
accident, he can take credit for his valiant 
fight for expanded childcare subsidies — 
all without spending a single dime! And 
with a deal in hand to avoid raising taxes, 
he’ll surely take credit for that, too. 

(Something tells me he won’t go out 
of his way to mention those $34 million 
in taxes he initially pitched.) 

So where does that leave 
Smith and Campbell? 

Before Tuesday’s deal, 
the dynamic duo seemed to 
be benefiting from their intramural skir- 
mishing with the gov. Both earned ac- 

and the Democratic base for standing 
up to the governor on EITC. 

Now that new taxes are off the table, 
will they and their caucuses breathe 
a sigh of relief — or will Smith and 
Campbell look like they got rolled by 
Shumlin? 

Probably a little bit of both. 

Heroic as their standoff with 
Shumlin may have appeared to EITC 
advocates, the two can’t erase the tough 
votes their caucuses cast in the lead-up 
to Tuesday’s deal. 

House members are on record 
upping taxes on incomes and meals 
— and imposing the sales tax on ev- 
erything from cigarettes to candy bars. 
Senate members, meanwhile, are on the 
hook for voting to raise taxes on satellite 
television and bottled water — and cap- 
ping mortgage-interest deductions. 

Don’t think Republican opponents 
and conservative super PACs will forget 
about those votes — even if those taxes 

And then there’s the matter of your 
average Vermonter, who's already 
pissed about paying more for gas. Surely 
he wasn’t glued to Vermont Public 
Radio’s live stream from the Statehouse, 
listening for news of a compromise. All 
he's been hearing during the last four 
months of legislative maneuvering and 
inside baseball is, "Tax, tax, tax.” 

“There are many folks out there who 
think all the taxes are already in effect,” 
says Mazza, who also runs a general 
store in Colchester. “People come in 
and say, ‘How much is the tax on bottled 


brock. "It's clear they’ll look at any tax 
that walks.” 

Even Smith admits as much. 

“We all put different ideas on the 
table,” he said Tuesday after the deal 
was struck. “I think what you can say is 
we all decided that our ideas would wait 
for another day." 

Media Notes 

Two years after joining 
Vermont Public Radio, re- 
porter kirk carapezza is head- 
ing back to his native Boston to cover 
the higher education beat for WGBH. 

“It seemed like a perfect fit, especially 
since I never learned anything in college 
the first time around,” Carapezza says 
jokingly. 

Carapezza worked out of VPR’s 
Colchester studio, editing Public Post, 
the station’s online aggregator of local 
news, before joining its Statehouse 
bureau in January. His last day is next 
Wednesday. 

“He'll definitely be missed, because 
he brings great energy and a keen ear for 
storytelling to VPR,” says news director 

Carapezza’s not the only one signing 
off Vermont’s airwaves. 

steve west, Brattleboro's favorite left- 
leaning radio personality, will host his 
last morning show on WKVT-AM on 

After seven years at the mic. West 
says he chose to switch gears simply 
because he's "grown tired of talking." 

Fair enough! 

“I’m going to focus on where life 
gives me joy, where I feel more fully 
alive and where conflict is not such a 
seductive medium,” he says. 

That, he says, entails concentrating 
on songwriting and recording, while 
eking out a living fixing computers, as 
he did before joining WKVT. 

Lastly, who ever said nobody appre- 
ciates the media? 

Castleton State College announced 
Tuesday that class of ’95 alumnus and 
WCAX news anchor darren perron will 
deliver the school’s 2013 commence- 
ment address later this month. 

Caps off to that! © 
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Surely this round of jousting is just a 
prelude of the fights to come over how 
to pay for Shumlin's proposed single- 
payer health care plan. 

“I think this should be a warning to 
the public at large about where they’re 
willing to go,” says darcie johnston, 
founder of Vermonters for Health Care 
Freedom and former campaign man- 
ager for Shumlin’s 2012 opponent, randy 
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LocM-matters 


The Vermont Syrup Rush Is On, 
but Is Big Maple a Boon or a Bubble? 
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W hen Eric and Laura 
Sorkin got into the maple 
sugaring business five 
years ago, they went big. 
The couple invested $1.4 million in a 
vacuum pump, reserve-osmosis machine 
and other equipment and tapped sugar 
maples across 1000 acres they own in 
Cambridge and Underhill, 
z At the time, maple syrup prices were 
y at a record high of around $4 a pound 
Si — double where they were a year prior 
2 — with a gallon fetching up to $70. The 

“ timing seemed perfect. 

“ “The rest of the economic world was 
just tumbling," Sorkin recalls. “Maple 
was making money, and nothing else 

g Prices have softened a little since 
2 then, but Vermont today is experiencing 
o a liquid gold rush nonetheless. Maple 
° producers have tapped new technologies 
— such as those used by the Sorkins 
— that allow them to collect more sap 
5 and cut down on the energy-intensive 
z boiling process that turns it into syrup. 
> As a result, entrepreneurs of all stripes 
are getting into the biz. 

This spring, sugar makers across the 
“maple belt" — 17 states and Canadian 
a provinces where maple products are 
g produced — harvested what could turn 
z out to be the largest crop of maple syrup 
S in modern history. Vermont’s official 
^ haul won’t be known until June, but 


sugar makers estimate 2013 production 
will be triple what it was a decade ago. 
Vermont had 1.5 million taps in 2003; 
today it’s up to 3.5 million. 

U.S. Congressman Peter Welch 
thinks Vermont can go even bigger: 
He's proposed making $100 million 
in federal funds available for maple 
research and marketing; to open state 
lands for tapping; and to incentivize 
landowners to lease their woods 
for maple production. Welch also 
drafted a bill — much of which the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has since 
adopted — that would streamline grants 
for sugar makers investing in more 
energy-efficient technology. 

David Marvin says it’s great to see 
more Vermonters making a living from 
a tradition once regarded as a labor- 
intensive backyard hobby. 

“I’ve spent my whole life in this 
business, and in the early days, people 
knew it was foolish ... to try to make a 
living sugaring,” says Marvin, who owns 
Butternut Mountain Farm in Johnson, 
a major buyer, packer and distributor 
of syrup. “Now there are dozens doing 

But foresters and smaller maple 
producers warn about growing too 
large, too fast. Where some see a boon to 
Vermont’s agricultural economy, others 
spy a bubble waiting to burst. 

"It’s kind of scary around here," says 


Ed Brannagan, who operates a small 
sugarhouse in Fletcher, in the heart of 
maple-rich Franklin County. “We're 
not making hundreds anymore; there’s 
people making millions,” he says. “And 
as soon as someone starts making a 
million dollars, the game is changed." 

Gone are the metal sap buckets of 
yore. Bigger producers have switched 
to more industrial setups. Vacuum 
pumps suck sap through plastic tubes 
crisscrossing the woods — a process 
that can increase sap yield by 50 to 200 
percent. 

Once sap is back at the sugarhouse, 
reverse-osmosis, or RO, machines can 
remove up to 85 percent of the water 
from the sap, cutting down significantly 
on boiling time. It doesn’t come cheap — 
the newest touch-screen RO machines 
can run as high as $120,000 to $150,000 
— but ultimately makes sugaring more 
profitable and efficient on a large scale. 

Marvin of Butternut Mountain Farm 
wonders aloud if demand can keep up 
with the flood of new maple hitting 
the market; if it doesn't, a price drop 
would hurt his company and the more 
than 300 sugarhouses in Vermont, 
Maine, New York and Quebec whose 
syrup Marvin buys and packages. But 
he and his counterparts have reason 

2012, syrup packers were desperate to 
get their hands on this year's crop. And 


they’re paying around $2.75 a pound for 
it — on par with lower-producing years, 
in which syrup makers benefit from 
supply-and-demand economics to get 
top dollar for their product. 

Maple boosters are confident 
they can grow the market for syrup, 
enticing international customers with 
what Marvin calls one of the “very few 
ethnic American foods.” Perhaps more 
encouraging is the domestic market 
potential. Only 6 percent of Americans 
currently consume maple syrup, 
but syrup makers believe that more 
Americans want to ditch Aunt Jemima 
for the real deal, which sells for more 
than three times as much. 

“Something like 80 percent of the 
syrup aisle in the United States is 
artificial,” notes Marvin. “We just have 
to convert those people who are using 
the junk to real maple.” 

But more maple syrup means 
more taps in trees — and that's not 
always good for forest health. Franklin 
County Forester Nancy Patch concedes 
most maple producers manage their 
sugarbushes responsibly, which includes 
tap removal at the end of the season so 
the trees can heal. But less responsible 
maple producers may leave taps in until 
the following season, making the trees 
susceptible to infection. 

In their eagerness to “release" maples 
to grow larger, some producers are also 
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thinning out secondary species from 
their forests, such as hemlock and birch. 
At its worst, this practice results in a 
maple monoculture that Patch says puts 
the forests at greater risk for disease or 
infection from invasive species. 

“We're losing that capacity for 
resilience in our forests," says Patch. 
“For me, it’s important for sugar makers 
to see that our forests are more than just 

Excessive tapping also lowers the 
value of trees for timber. Tapping 
causes a discoloration in the wood that 

value to that of pulp 
or firewood. “We’re 
looking at the tree as 
a single commodity. 

How much sap can 
I get out of it?” says 
Paul Harwood, a 
Tunbridge fore 
“The trees contribute 
a great deal more 
than that.” 

It's not just the 
trees that stand to be injured. Smaller 
sugaring operations worry that new 
producers could eat into their existing 
markets — or worse, tarnish the 
reputation of Vermont maple syrup by 
cutting corners in the sugarhouse. Sam 
Cutting IV, president of Dakin Farms 
in Ferrisburgh and vice chairman of 
the Vermont Maple Sugar Makers 
Association, is nervous about producers 
who are "strictly in it to make money” 
removing too much water during the 
reverse-osmosis process. That affects 
the taste of the syrup. 

A few producers are milking their 
maples well beyond the traditional end 
of sugaring season and selling late- 
season syrup — called “buddy” syrup, 
after the trees begin to bud out — as a 
low-grade additive on the commodity 
market. 

“Not all syrup is created equal,” 
agrees Brannagan, the Fletcher sugar 
maker. He sold his reserve-osmosis 
machine several years ago because he 
believes it reduced carmelization time 
in the pan and affected the depth of 
flavor. Brannagan likens syrup to wine, 
saying region has a lot to do with taste. 
But flavor doesn’t command a premium 
on the maple market, where bulk buyers 
pay more attention to color and density. 

Brannagan sugars as a hobby to 
complement his excavating business 
and readily admits that, from a business 
perspective, he can’t compete with 
bigger operators. “I’m making thousands 
off of this, and they’re making millions, 
so who’s smarter?” he asks. 

Of course, making millions requires 


a big up-front investment. Sorkin says 
he’s seen prices triple in recent years for 
land “that’s really only good for maple.” 
He senses that some newcomers 
are overpaying for land, taps and 
equipment. Plus, he notes, any return on 
investment hinges on a strong market 
for maple syrup. 

“People are going into it making 
10,000 gallons of maple syrup in their 
first year without any idea of where 
they’d sell it, just assuming that the bulk 
buyers would take it,” says Kevin Hall, 
a sugar maker in Braintree. “The maple 
bubble may break 
someday.” 

A retired U.S. 
Postal Service 
employee, Hall sells 
sugaring equipment 
for Leader 

Evaporator and 
says his clientele is 
drastically different 
today than it was 
30 years ago. 
Increasingly, he's 
hearing from ambitious young people 
looking to make a living from maple 
and wealthy absentee owners who see 
sugaring as an investment. At a trade 
show last month. Hall was flabbergasted 
by how many customers told him they 
planned to quit solid jobs in government, 
hospitals and power companies — so 
they could sugar. 

"They’re all giving it up to make 
their living with maple,” says Hall. 
Trade-show goers peppered Hall with 
novice questions about equipment. 
“They’re jumping in before they do 
their homework," he concludes. 

“I was that newcomer who didn’t 
know what I was getting into," admits 
Sorkin, who turned to sugaring in search 
of a more profitable venture than the 
organic vegetable farm he and his wife 
started when they moved to Vermont in 
2000. He was shocked by the difficulty 
of the work. He slept almost every 
night in the sugarhouse for six weeks in 
March and April. 

But looking back on five seasons of 
large-scale sugar making, Sorkin says 
he’s glad his family took the gamble. 
Relying on Mother Nature’s sweet side 
is risky business, but “we’ve made a very 
good return,” he says, downplaying, “I 
wonder if we would have been smarter 
taking the money, investing it and 
buying a house on the beach.” 

Onlookers may have looked askance 
at the Sorkins’ “go big” approach in 
2009 — but that’s changing now, too. 
“Give it a few more years,” Sorkin says 
of the big maple trend, “and we’ll be 
considered a midsize operation.” © 
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LocM-matters 


Many “Prohibited Persons” Still Have Guns 
Because Cops Have Nowhere to Put Them 



K eith Flynn had only been 
Orleans County state’s attor- 
ney a few weeks when he got 
a phone call from the Newport 
police on the morning of February 12, 
1999. Shots had been fired in the down- 
town Home Health Building. Flynn 
rushed over, and not just because it was 
his job to do so: His wife was working 
there at the time. 

The shooting didn’t happen there, as 
it turned out. At 8:20 a.m., 34-year-old 
Abdallah Moez Chibani walked into the 
office building next door and demanded 
to see his estranged wife, Carole. 
Because her coworkers knew Carole had 
a permanent restraining order against 
her husband, they immediately called 
911. 

Chibani slammed the door, pulled a 
gun from his jacket, found his wife and 
put two bullets in her head. When a re- 
sponding police officer came around the 
corner, he spotted the gun, then ducked 
for cover. A third shot rang out. Chibani 
had taken his own life. 

Flynn knew both the victim and 
her assassin. The newly elected state's 
attorney was due in court that very 
morning for Chibani’s sentencing; he 
had violated his probation on two prior 
domestic-abuse convictions. Under 
federal law, those convictions, as well 
z as the restraining order, made him a 
[2 "prohibited person,” ineligible to pos- 
g sess a gun. 

2 But federal agencies often lack the re- 
g sources to enforce low-level gun offenses, 
“ and no Vermont law prohibits convicted 
felons from possessing firearms. Today, 
14 years after Carole Chibani’s murder, 
£ Vermont has few safeguards in place to 
g keep weapons out of the hands of dan- 
12 gerous domestic abusers. 

8 “I’m not the only prosecutor who 
° could tell you stories like that,” says 
Flynn, now Vermont's commissioner 
of public safety. “This is at the heart of 
5 protecting our victims of domestic vio- 
z lence. I think it’s an area where we can 
> do better.” 

Flynn’s introduction to his job as a 
prosecutor was chilling but apt. Of the 18 
homicides that occurred statewide that 
<£ year, 10 were related to domestic vio- 
t— lence, a ratio typical for any given year, 
z In fact, of Vermont’s 225 adult homicides 
3 between 1994 and 2012, 112 of them — or 
half — were domestic-violence-related. 


was a gun. 

Sweeping federal legislation enacted 
by Congress in 1994 banned assault 
weapons nationwide, but it also requires 
anyone convicted of domestic abuse or 
subject to a restraining order involv- 
ing a domestic partner to surrender his 
or her firearms. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York and some other 
states have systems in place for ensuring 
that such weapons get confiscated and 
stored properly. But in Vermont, many of 
those guns remain in the hands of pro- 
hibited persons, or merely get handed 
over to friends or relatives. 

Why? In part because most police 
departments in Vermont have nowhere 

Washington County Sheriff Sam Hill 
presides over a small police department 


typical of many throughout the state. His 
Montpelier office is a converted home 
that was once the private residence of 
the county sheriff. The “evidence room” 
is a locked closet with a gun rack in it. 

“I’ve got room for maybe 10 or 15 fire- 
arms,” Hill says. "So if the first guy has 
15 firearms, I don't have room for anyone 
else’s.” How many prohibited weapons 
are out there in Vermont that could po- 
tentially be confiscated? 

“Hundreds, maybe thousands,” the 
sheriff estimates. 

Hill understands the urgency of get- 
ting firearms out of the hands of people 
who shouldn’t have them. He serves on 
Vermont's Domestic Violence Fatality 
Review Commission, a panel created in 
2002 by then-governor Howard Dean to 
review every homicide involving a do- 
mestic partner “with the goal of making 


policy recommendations to prevent 
future tragedies." 

Every year since 2009, the commis- 
sion has recommended that the legisla- 
ture set up a system to get guns out of 
the wrong hands — weapons that would 
be relinquished, stored, inventoried and 
eventually returned, sold or destroyed. 
The commission has also advised that 
family members and friends not be al- 
lowed to take custody of those weapons, 
because they often give them back to of- 
fenders during hunting season. To date, 
the legislature has not addressed any of 
the commission’s concerns. 

Because Vermont law allows con- 
victed felons to possess guns, police 
can’t arrest someone with a gun who’s 
not supposed to have one — even though 
they’re in violation of federal law. If 
police learn that a domestic abuser pos- 
sesses a gun, all they can do is notify the 
federal authorities at the FBI or Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives and hope they investigate. 
Hill guesses there's only "a handful” of 
federal agents in the whole state. 

“Is it a concern of ours? Yes it is,” 
confirms Dave Campbell, an ATF special 
agent in Burlington, who would not dis- 
close how many field agents are based in 
Vermont. Campbell says that ATF agents 
will always “reach out” if they discover 
that a prohibited person has a firearm, 
“but we’re all over the place. We deal 
with armed drug dealers, addicts that 
steal guns and trade them for drugs, 
gun store burglaries.” In short, ATF has 
seemingly more important things to do 
than confiscate someone’s deer rifle. 

Assistant Attorney General Carolyn 
Hanson points out that state judges do 
have discretion to prohibit domestic 
abusers from owning firearms as a con- 
dition of their relief-ffom-abuse order. 
But, she says, some Vermont judges are 
reluctant to order local police to seize 
firearms because they know many police 
departments have no place to store them 
or lack the staff and resources to main- 
tain them properly. Many Vermonters 
own guns that would be considered 
valuable family heirlooms; should they 
rust or otherwise get damaged, depart- 
ments could be held liable, Hanson says. 

“So you can't just throw them in a 
box,” she says. 

Nevertheless, Hanson says it's critical 
to get guns away from domestic batterers, 
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especially right after a restraining order 
is issued, when abusers are most likely 
to seek retribution. 

“This isn’t gun control," Hanson em- 
phasizes. “This is homicide prevention.” 

Evidently, though, gun control is 
how many lawmakers interpret it. 
Sarah Kenney, as- 
sociate director of 
public policy at the 
Vermont Network 
Against Domestic & 

Sexual Violence, has been lobbying 
legislators to adopt the fatality review 
commission’s recommendations for 
years. As Kenney has discovered in the 
last decade, most legislators are gun shy 
about signing on to any bill with the 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


persons from surrendering their guns 
to family members or friends. In the 
Granite State, a prohibited person can 
pay to have a federally licensed gun 
dealer store his or her weapon. 

"I do think that the vast majority 
of people are very responsible with 
their firearms,” adds 
Kenney. “But there is 
a very small minority 
who are using their 
firearms to terrorize 
their family, and that's the piece we 
need to address." 

But can anything get done at the state 
level, with Gov. Peter Shumlin's stated 
position that gun violence requires a 
“50-state solution?” 


NOTIFY THE 
FEDERAL 
AUTHORITIES 
AND HOPE THEY 
INVESTIGATE. 


Flynn believes so. He says he’s been 
irking closely with Kenney and other 
me-victims advocates on a solu- 
n that’s workable for Vermonters; 

he expects to have a 
proposal sometime 

E this summer. While 
Flynn can’t say what it 
will look like, he says 
Shumlin "conceptu- 
ally” supports the 
effort. 

"This isn't about 
adding new gun-con- 
trol laws,” adds Flynn, 
in a refrain similar to 
one often heard from 
Second Amendment 
rights advocates. “This 
is about complying 
with existing laws 
that are already out 
there — and enforcing 
them.” 

Of course, confis- 
cating all guns from 
prohibited persons 
won’t necessarily pre- 


“It’s really hard to find people 
champion these issues, and if you do 
find a champion, they’re usually o 
there on their own,” 

Kenney says. “There’s 
this political lore that 
you can’t pass firearms 
legislation in Vermont. 

That’s just the political 
reality.” 

One such champion 
is Rep. Linda Waite- 
Simpson (D-Essex), 
who introduced 
gun-control measures 
after last year’s trag- 
edy in Newtown, Ct. 

One bill would have 
criminalized posses- 
sion of guns by con- 
victed felons; the other 
would have established 
a regional storage 
facility in Essex for 
confiscated weapons. 

Despite having a com- 
bined 16 cosponsors, 
neither bill received so 
much as a hearing following vocal pro- 
test from gun-rights groups. 

That Vermont lacks a proper gun- 
storage facility isn’t due to an absence of 
funding. Several years ago, the Vermont 
Center for Crime Victim Services put 
out a request for proposals to local 
police departments and sheriffs’ offices 
offering $50,000 in federal seed money 
to create a regional solution. Only one 
agency, the Orange County Sheriff’s 
Office, applied — then later withdrew 
its application. 

Kenney thinks Vermont should look 
to neighboring New Hampshire, a state 
with a similar gun culture, as a potential 
model. Despite relentless lobbying by 
the National Rifle Association, New 
Hampshire passed a state law several 
years ago that prevents prohibited 


Ben Berwick of Lyndon was under a 
relief-from-abuse order in 2009 when 
he killed his estranged wife, Anna, at a 
St. Johnsbury mall. Berwick didn’t use 
a gun; he stabbed her to death with a 

“It’s cynical to say it, but there’s no 
silver bullet, even if we took away all the 
firearms,” says Hill. “They killed people 
before firearms, and they’ll kill people 
even if we take them away.” 

Even so, in 2006, California’s San 
Mateo County, near San Francisco, set 
up a pilot project to get people subject 
to restraining orders to turn over their 
weapons, according to a March report in 
the New York Times. With a population 
greater than Vermont's, the county hasn’t 
experienced a single firearm-related do- 
mestic homicide in three years. ® 
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LocM-matters 


Burlington Ignored Its Livable-Wage Ordinance 
for 12 Years — Now What? 


| he city of Burlington has won failed to press contractors to obey the 
all kinds of accolades — from directive, and there wasn’t a single ci 


best sunsets to sexual health 
- but a report last month r 


vealed Vermont’s biggest burg has failed indicated. 


i which the city penalized a contractor 
for noncompliance, Blackwood's review 


o enforce its celebrated livable wage 
ordinance for the past 12 years. On that 


The report also pointed to the ordi- 
seemingly illogical provision 


at alone: Only a handful of the that businesses leasing space 
123 municipalities around the country city-owned airport are subject to livable- 
with such wage standards have bothered wage requirements, while businesses 
mpliance, according to a leasing other city-owned spaces, such 


itional expert on livable-wage 


; the Community Boathouse, 


“It’s a common pht 
nomenon that these or- " 
dinances get passed and 
then get ignored,” observes ' j | 

Stephanie Luce, a labor 
studies professor at the City 
University of New York who tracks 
livable-wage-related issues. “Cities 
typically don't assign staff to monitor 
them.” As a result. Luce adds, most of 
these ordinances are “mainly symbolic’’ 
and not enforced. 

Exceptions can be found in a few 
big cities — San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Boston, to name three where 
labor unions are involved in community 
oversight bodies that ensure mandated 
wages are being paid. Some of these 
monitoring groups are authorized to 
inspect the payroll records of city-hired 
contractors. Luce says. In Los Angeles, 
they send representatives into busi- 
nesses to inform employees of their 
livable-wage rights. 

Luce says Burlington deserves 
credit for applying the livable- 
wage standard to its 600 full- 
time city employees, noting that 
some cities impose minimum- 
pay requirements on contrac- 
tors but not on themselves. The 
current ordinance applies to 
city contractors receiving 
than $15,000 in taxpayer funds. 

Burlington gets additional props 
from the prof for at least reviewing its 
record of enforcing its ordinance, which 
mandates hourly wages of $13.94 for em- 
ployees with health insurance and $17.71 
for those without 

City Attorney Eileen Blackwood 
recently issued a critical assessment of 
the 12-year-old ordinance, which found 
that only 23 of 160 contractors signed a 
sworn statement to pay workers a livable 
wage. Almost every city department had 


v ^ ^ < aren't held to the same standard. 

— City Councilor Sharon Bushor 


(I-Ward 1), who helped 
the ordinance in 2001, says she 
doesn’t know why the livable- 
wage rule only extends to 


That provision also appears in- 
herently unenforceable, observes 
Councilor Chip Mason (D-Ward 5), a 
lawyer and the current chair of the or- 
dinance committee. The four commer- 
cial carriers operating at Burlington 
International Airport — Delta, JetBlue, 
United and US Airways — pay some of 
their workers less than the city’s livable 
wage, according to airport interim di- 
rector Gene Richards. And Burlington, 
which is struggling to attract new air- 
lines, is unlikely to initiate any action 
that might upset the current carriers. 

One Flight Up, the airport’s main 
restaurant, also failed to meet the livable- 
wage requirement and never sought a 
waiver to exempt its workers — unlike 
Skinny Pancake, which did get an ex- 
emption for the thrt 


went out of business two weeks ago — a 
victim, says Richards, of competition 
from the Skinny Pancake. It's unlikely 
the airport will find a new restaurant to 
occupy the defunct one's space, Richards 
says, citing the livable-wage requirement 
as a potentially insurmountable obstacle. 

The city council recently directed 
Mason's com- 

review, and pos- 
sibly amend, the 
livable-wage 
ordinance. And the chairman suggests 
that changes may well be necessary, at 
least in regard to the airport provisions. 

The administration of Mayor Miro 
Weinberger must also address the 

may have to hire some 
monitor compliance i 
a current city employee 
with keeping tabs, 
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before they are executed. Blackwood's 
draft budget for her office allocates “re- 
sources” for that, Weinberger says — an 
outlay that could be offset by a projected 
840,000 in savings from doing more 
legal work in-house. 

How did Burlington fall short 
of becoming what Bushor hoped it 
would be: "a model city” for fair pay? 

Blackwood, who was hired as city 
attorney last July, says she doesn't 
know — and didn't inquire — about 
the history of enforcement. She did 
suggest in a recent in- 
terview that it would 
likely have been up 
to the city’s chief ad- 
ministrative officer 

with the ordinance. 

Brendan Keleher, 
who held the equiva- 
lent of that post in 2001 
under former mayor 
Peter Clavelle, says he 
did strive to uphold 
the livable-wage stan- 
dard. "Contracts were 
routinely brought 
before the Board of 
Finance for review” 
of their compliance, 

Keleher recounts. As 
city treasurer, he had 
a seat on that board. 

Bushor, who served 
on the board alongside 
Keleher, confirms that such reviews 

Ken Schatz, who as assistant city 
attorney helped write the livable- 
wage ordinance, adds that enforce- 
ment of its provisions was “expected 
to be complaint-driven." The city has 
no capacity to investigate whether a 
contractor who signed a document is 
actually paying livable wages. So the 
onus would have been on individual 
employees to complain if they were 
being underpaid, says Schatz, who 
now works as an attorney for the 
state's Agency of Human Services. Of 
course, that assumes someone work- 
ing for an outside contractor would 
know enough about Burlington’s or- 
dinance to realize he or she was being 
undercompensated. 

At some point during the past 
decade, the board of finance and the 


chief administrative officer stopped 
monitoring whether contractors 
were complying with the ordinance. 
Nearly all city department heads also 
overlooked the requirement. And the 
city council made no effort to ascer- 
tain whether its ordinance was being 
respected. 

Ward 2 Progressive Jane Knodell 
was on the city council in 2001 , when 
she and her colleagues passed the 
livable-wage ordinance. She says the 
group was never responsible for com- 
pliance. “It’s a policy- 
making body,” she 
says of the council she 
rned to last month, 

Asked whether his 
administration will 
seek to directly moni- 
tor the wages city con- 
tracts are paying, the 
mayor is noncommittal, 
pointing to recommen- 
dations in Blackwood’s 
report but not explic- 
itly endorsing any. 
The report suggested 
payroll reporting on 
a quarterly or annual 
basis for contractors 
receiving sizable pay- 
ments from the city 
— perhaps $250,000 or 
more. “This will focus 
the city’s limited enforcement capa- 
bilities to have the largest impact,” 
Blackwood wrote in the report. 

Weinberger also offers a tempered 
response to a proposal — from City 
Councilor Rachel Siegel (P-Ward 3) — 
to pay a livable wage to Burlington’s 
seasonal and temporary municipal 
workers; those workers are not cur- 
rently included under the ordinance. 
Weinberger says he doesn’t object to a 
council review of "whether the fram- 
ers of the livable-wage ordinance got 
it right” in excluding workers in those 
categories from coverage. Noting that 
many are “high school and college 
students just entering the workforce,” 
Weinberger adds, “Any expansion of 
the livable wage ordinance needs to 
be weighed against the cost to the 
city at a time when city finances are 
strained.” ® 


ANY EXPANSION 
OF THE LIVABLE 
WAGE ORDINANCE 

NEEDS TO 
BE WEIGHED 
AGAINST 
THE COST 
TO THE CITY. 

MAYOR MIRO 
WEINBERGER 
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Before Retiring, Francis Clemmons Sings 
One More Concert at Middlebury College 



BY MEGAN JAMES 

I n the 1970s, when franqois clemmons 
was playing Sportin’ Life in the 
Cleveland Symphony production 
of Porgy and Bess — the role that 
earned him a Grammy in 1973 — he asked 
musical director Lorin Maazel if he could 
ditch his tuxedo and wear a shimmering, 
multicolored silk smoking jacket instead. 

Clemmons, now wrapping up his 
tenure as a Middlebury College artist in 
residence, recalls that he had the jacket 
made from four yards of silk he bought 
in Italy. “It cost a little fortune," he says. 
“But the guy [selling it] told me, ‘You’ll 
never see this fabric on anyone else.”' 

Maazel was hesitant; tuxedos and tails 
were tradition. But Clemmons persisted. 
“I have it in the dressing room,” he told 
Maazel. “You’d love it if you saw it” 

Right before the show that night, 
Clemmons says, there was a knock on 
his door: It was Maazel. "I took my tux 
jacket off and put on the smoking jacket, 
and he looked and he said, ‘Turn around.’ 
And I did. And he said, ‘Don’t ever wear a 
tuxedo again. Let’s go.”’ 

After the show that night, Maazel said, 
“Something happens to you when you’re 
dressed like that,” Clemmons recalls. 
“When you have the tails and tux, you’re 
just another guy. But when you do this, 
it’s a whole different experience.” 


It would be difficult for anyone 
who’s seen Clemmons sing in Vermont 
to imagine the tenor as "just another 
guy.” He's known around Middlebury — 
where he’s taught, directed choirs and 
performed for the last 16 years — as much 
for his radiant, flowing outfits as for his 
soaring voice. 

Clemmons, 68, is retiring at the end of 
the academic year, but first he’ll perform 
an evening of spirituals one more time, 
this Friday, at Middlebury College. “The 
concert is like a personal analysis, a 
personal journey, a personal survey,” he 


says. “The word that keeps coming up is 
‘personal.’” 

Clemmons stops short of calling it 
a farewell concert. After all, he's not 
going anywhere. He’ll continue to live in 
Middlebury, and he’ll keep singing when 
it feels right, whether at the Unitarian 
Universalist Society, at U.S. naturalization 
ceremonies or at Middlebury College 
basketball games. “I'm gonna go to the 
game anyway,” says the devoted sports 
fan. “If you’re gonna be there, you might 
as well get up and be useful.” 

Last week, Clemmons directed his 


last concert with his martin luther king 
spiritual choir, a group of about SO 
students and community members, many 
of whom had never read music or sung in 
a choir before. Clemmons encourages the 
singers to improvise. "Don’t worry! Come 
out and sing, because nobody’s going 
to hear you,” he likes to say. “And I’ll be 
wearing my outfit, so they’re not even 
gonna see you.” 

Since Clemmons has been at 
Middlebury, teaching has become as 
important to him as performing. “I am 
so deeply moved and touched by their 
curiosity and dedication,” he says of the 
students. “I love it when they shine, to 
see them doing what they do and doing 

At the college, his official title is 
Alexander Twilight Artist in Residence, 
but Clemmons prefers “Diva in 
Residence.” In addition to teaching 
his wildly popular J-term class on the 
American Negro spiritual — which 
attracts everyone from music majors to 
jocks — he has become the unlikely face 
of St. Patrick’s Day. 

Every March, Clemmons decks him- 
self out in green and gives a concert of 
Irish music, which he says he fell in love 
with after discovering “Danny Boy” as 
a young man. He felt a kinship between 
those songs and the spirituals he grew up 
with — both musical cries for freedom. 

Clemmons came to the college from 
New York City in 1997. Before and during 
his star turn as Officer Clemmons on 
“Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood” — he 
appeared on the show between 1968 
and 1993 — he was a singer with the 
Metropolitan Opera Studio starting in the 


SHORT TAKES ON FILM: DOCS AT HOP 
WAR WITCH : SILENTS IN BRANDON 



Vermont-based filmmaker eugene 
jarecki recently delivered a 
TEDxHollywood talk on "storytelling 
in the digital age.” The decade since 
the start of the Iraq War has seen 
an incredible democratization of 
filmmaking, said the director of 
progressive documentaries Why We 
Fight and The House I Live In. The result 
Is that under the right circumstances, 
any individual with a camera can "have 
an amazing impact on the global 
narrative." (Find the whole talk on 
YouTube.) 

Nowhere has that democratization 
been more evident than in 
documentary — typically the cheapest, 
most guerrilla form of filmmaking. You 
can get a sampler of the flourishing 
form this weekend at the hopkins 


center forthearts’FuII Frame 
Documentary Film Festival, part of a 
series called Best in Show: Dartmouth 
Salutes the World's Film Festivals. 

The full version of Full Frame happens 
in Durham. N.C.. and features more than 
100 docs. The Hop Is screening five of 
them, which range all over the map In 
their subjects, from whimsical to tragic. 
Trash Dance follows a choreographer 
who enlists sanitation workers and 
their trucks in her new piece. Wrong 
Time, Wrong Place spotlights five 
survivors of the 2011 mass shooting in 
Norway. Gideon's Army profiles public 
defenders In the deep South. Suitcase 
of Love and Shame tells a story 
reconstructed from found 1960s audio 
recordings, and Downloaded chronicles 
the rise of Napster. 


Find the weekend's 
schedule at hop. 
dartmouth.edu. 

War Witch is not a 
documentary, but 
it evokes terrifying 
realities. Set In an 
unnamed African 
country, this Oscar- 
nominated drama 
from Canadian 
director Kim Nguyen follows a child 
soldier (Rachel Mwanza) who is 
pregnant from a rape. When she begins 
seeing visions, she gains a certain 
power among the group of rebels who 
abducted her. 

Critics say the film, shot primarily in 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
observes its subject head on. without 
sentimentality. War Witch didn't play 
Burlington-area theaters, but you 
can see it on Thursday, May 16, in a 


presentation from the Burlington 

FILM SOCIETY and MAIN STREET LANDING 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER. 

Looking for a flick in a lighter vein? 

Or something for the kids without 
CGI? This Saturday, the brandon town 

HALL AND COMMUNITY CENTER Will Screen 

Peter Pan (1924), the original silent 
version prepared under the supervision 
of author J.M. Barrie himself. New 
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late ’60s. He performed his favorite role. 
Sportin’ Life in Porgy and Bess, more 
than 200 times. 

Later, Clemmons founded and traveled 
the world with the Harlem Spiritual 
Ensemble, performing the traditional 
tunes he had heard his mother sing as he 
was growing up in Youngstown, Ohio. 

A visit to his Middlebury home 
reveals much about Clemmons. On his 
coffee table, turquoise and amber jewelry 
spills out of hand-painted boxes. He isn’t 
fully dressed without at least five pounds 
of these stones draped around his neck, 
on his fingers and wrists and, on special 
occasions, dangling from one ear. 

On his bookshelves Clemmons stores 
histories of 
the American 
Negro spiritual 
and biographies 


letters of the alphabet. He gives everyone 
he loves a nickname, and sings adoring 
ditties to his dog, Princess, the Tibetan 
terrier he loves like a child. 

“I’m 68 and I don’t have a partner,” 
says Clemmons. “But I’ve discovered a 
certain kind of contentment here.” He 
admits he never imagined he would end 
up in Vermont, let alone feel such a sense 
of belonging here. “This is a place where 
I can serve,” he says. And to serve, he 
adds, “is so plain, so uncomplicated, so 
fundamental." 

Clemmons says he would love to 
keep teaching, but he just can’t keep 
up the pace anymore. “It’s better that I 
retire now, while I still have gas in my 
tank," he says. 
He's hoping 


i find i 


CONTENTMENT HERE. 


especially 




and Luciano 
Pavarotti. On 
his walls are 
portraits of his 

heroes: Martin Luther King Jr., Barack 
Obama, Fred Rogers. On the leather 
couch, an embroidered pillow proclaims, 
“The Queen Doesn’t Cook,” which is 

He's known in the neighborhood 
for the outrageous quantity of colorful 
Christmas lights he wraps around his 
house at the beginning of winter and 
leaves up at least through the end of 
March. In any given email, Clemmons 
uses more exclamation points than 


FRANCOIS CLEMMONS 


make it down 
to Florida for 
the Yankees' 

spring training — he’s a huge fan. 

So, we’re dying to know: What’s he 
wearing for the concert this Friday? 

“Well, that's still a work in progress,” 
Clemmons says, throwing his head back 
in laughter. "I usually leave it to the last 
minute. There's gonna be a fun part and 
something new, that much I can say.” ® 


Hampshire composer Jeff Rapsis 
supplies live music. The screening of 
the restored classic kicks off a season 
of monthly silent films — all free, with 
donations supporting the town hall. 

Good news for Vermont public 
television, which received a record 
of four regional (Boston/New 
England) Emmy nominations for 
its 2012 programming. Among the 
honorees is Little Jerusalem, a 
documentary about the once-thriving 
Jewish community of Burlington's 
Old North End. Another local 
nominee is Moretown's bright blue 
ecomedia for Bloom: The Agricultural 
Renaissance, the third in Its series 
about lake pollution, which aired on 
mountain lake pbs. The awards will be 
announced on June 1. 


FULL FRAME DOCUMENTARY 
FILM FESTIVAL 

Friday through Sunday. May 10 to 
12. 4 and 7 p.m. at Loew Auditorium. 
Dartmouth College. In Hanover. N.H. 
$10 per film or $30 for all five. hop. 
dartmouth.edu 
WAR WITCH’ FOLLOWED 
BY BURLINGTON FILM 
SOCIETY DISCUSSION 
Thursday. May 16. 7 p.m. at Main 
Street Landing Film House in 
Burlington. Free: donations accepted. 
burlingtonfilmsociety.org 
'PETER PAN' WITH LIVE MUSIC 
Saturday. May 11. at 7 p.m. in the 
Brandon Town Hall and Community 
Center. Free; donations accepted. 
brandontownhall.org 
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Let it Rain is bringing rain 
barrels to Burlington. 


Don't miss this artful display featuring 
local artists with a water conservation 
ethos in downtown Burlington. 
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At an Unlikely Gallery in 
Burlington, Security Prevails 



ideally, buy — his work. So 
you’ve got to wonder why 
he’d hang it in a place that 
requires you to show ID, go 
through an X-ray scanner 
and check your cellphone. 

A place where pretty much 
nobody goes unless they 
work there, and in fact is 
not open to the public. But 
that's exactly what he's 
done. “It’s like going on a 
plane, but I didn’t have to 
take my shoes off," Vogler 
said, then quipped, “At 
least I know nothing will 
get stolen.” 

If you’re thinking jail, 
you’re close. About the 
law-enforcement part, 
anyway. 

Vogler has a new show 
in the office of the U.S. 

Attorney for the District 
of Vermont, tristram j. 
coffin. The labyrinthine 
quarters are located on the 
third floor of the federal 
building on Elmwood 
Avenue in Burlington — a 
building that also houses 
the post office. If I wanted 
to see the 30 abstract 
paintings. I’d have to call ahead for an 
escort, Vogler explained in an email. 
Specifically, call aimee Stearns, whose 
official job is victim/witness coordinator. 
Unofficially, she has been the curator of 
exhibits in the office since 2000. 

So arrange a visit through Stearns 
is exactly what I did one sunny day last 
week. After clearing the scanner and 
assuring the two friendly security 
gents that the wire thingy in 
my purse was just a cellphone ■ | 
charger, I took the elevator to 
the third floor. The no-nonsense 
lobby was warmed by the presence of 
natural wood and a humongous Norfolk 
Island pine trying to grow through the 
ceiling. On one wall hung the obligatory 
photos of President Barack Obama and 
U.S. Attorney General Eric H. Holder Jr. 
Almost immediately, Stearns appeared 
and led me back into the inner sanctum. 

U.S. Attorney world looks a lot like 
other lawyers’ offices, but bigger. Stearns, 


a friendly woman with long, honey- 
colored hair, took me around a circuit of 
hallways flanked by smaller offices and 
shelves of legal books. (I got sidetracked 
reading the bindings of Constitutional 
journals with subjects such as "search 
and seizure,” “indictment" and “due 
process”) All the hallways merge at a 
central, circular stairwell. Around this 
circle and along the hallway walls 

B hang Vogler’s abstract paintings 
of various sizes. 

When she came here 13 years 
ago, Stearns explained, “The 
walls were bare. I thought, with the kind 
of work we do, it would be nice to have 
something to look at." Her own office 
is adorned with an Easter-egg-colored, 
semi-abstract chalk piece that she says 
was created by a client. 

Vogler, who wrangles dough at his 
Charlotte home-based business Pizza 
on Earth during the summer, apparently 
spends the winter making a whole lot 
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of art. He says most of the paintings on 
display in Burlington were created in the 
past eight months. 

Vogler calls his oil-on-canvas 
paintings “studies in color and light” 
— and, even if that could be said of just 
about all painting, it’s 
an apt description. This 
body of work employs 
a predominantly gentle 
palette, though some 
paintings have darker, 
more dramatic hues; 

charcoal. The images are 
utterly nonfigurative, 
a dance of geometry 
and mist, hard and soft, opacity and 
translucence. The yin and yang of the 
works somehow invite contemplation. 

Vogler conveys movement with a 
variety of painterly techniques — from 
hurried, barely-covering-the-canvas 
strokes to layers of contrasting hues to 
slashes and drips — and with shapes 
that seem to recede or approach in 
the composition. This push-pull, too, 


engages the mind's eye, but at a level that 
isn’t quite conscious. 

Vogler’s works are reminiscent of de 
Kooning, but they’re far from knock-ofls; 
they're collectively softer and dreamier, 
in part because of Vogler’s nonassaultive 
color choices, at least in 
this collection. He seems 
simply be in love 
with the possibilities of 
pigment and canvas. 

Whether they realize 
it or not, the employees of 
the U.S. Attorney-Vermont 
office surely respond on 
an intuitive level to the 
paintings that line their 
halls. And sometimes, Vogler says, people 
buy a piece. “They do have a high level of 
sales," he remarks of the exhibits. “I guess 
it’s all the lawyers.” © 


B Vogler's artwork, visit iamesvogler.com. 

Attorney's office, email Aimee Stearns at 
aimee.steamsHfusdoj.gov. 


NOTHING WILL 
GET STOLEN. 

JAMES VOGLER 



From the Seven Days arts blog this week: 

POTATO SACK PANTS THEATER ARE BACK, 

WITH BABY 

Burlington's sketch comedy troupe has been on hiatus since members 
Meredith and Andy Gordon had Henry Allen Gordon last fall. Now, brace 
yourself for HAG Fest... 

NEW FLICKS ON FRIDAY 

Thafs the name of Margot Harrison's weekly film update — noting what's new 
on DVD and in theaters. Like Movies You Missed (retired with the closure of 
Waterfront Video), but more... 

NEW TUNES: SHARK VICTIM, "IT GOES DOWN" 

this collaboration of Lendway's Mike Clifford (grimy-ass bass) and Jess Mateik 
(grimy-ass drums, druggy vocals) churn out new "chaos pop'-. 

Check out Live Culture daily at 7d.blogs.com/liveculture. 








Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont's largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days'. 
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Dear Cecil. 

Pianos are quite deadly. See 
attached. The 1887 article is 
what your reader [of April 12] 
was looking for, I think. 

Bill Mullins. Huntsville. 

Alabama 

very so often in this busi- 
ness, you have one of 
those weeks. 

Reader Mullins sent 
us three emails, devoted respec- 
tively to newspaper reports of 
fatalities due to falling pianos, 
anvils and safes. The one about 
pianos contained 26 items dating 
from 1887 to 1989. Scanning the 
list for the referenced account, 
we found the following from the 
Jackson [Michigan] Citizen of 
January 11, 1887: 

"A young man named George 
Snyder was instantly killed at 
Grand Rapids Monday. He was 
employed at Chase Bros’ [sic] 
piano manufactory, and as he was 
passing out of the factory on his 
way to dinner, a piano which was 
suspended by a windlass fell on 
him, crushing his chest and skull 
and causing instant death.” 

Other than its lacking any 
mention of the Acme Company, 
this was undeniably the classic 
cartoon trope. I sent a quizzical 
note to the research department, 
namely Una and Fierra. 

“We worked hard on this one,” 
they wailed. “We searched every- 
thing. This is mortifying. We’re 
going to go outside and hope a 


Don’t despair, I said. A simple 
flogging will be sufficient. Then 
I looked at reader Mullins’ email 
address, which ended in “.mil.” I 
wondered: Was he tapping into 
top-secret military databases in 
underground bunkers? It would 
hardly do to blame Una and 
Fierra if they’d been outsearched 
by someone with access to the re- 
sources of the National Security 
Agency. 

Nope, replied Mullins, I'm 
a civilian engineer working 
for the military. We didn’t ask 
him what he did, but seeing as 
Huntsville is home to several U.S. 
space and missile facilities, we 
assume it involves rockets and 
stuff. In any case, he had used the 
GenealogyBank newspaper ar- 
chive, which claims to contain a 
billion-plus articles published in 
the U.S. between 1690 and 2010. 
Accessing the archive required 
no security clearance. It did, 
however, require a credit card. 

That’s outrageous, I said. 
Information wants to be free! 
Except, I conceded, when we 


packaged it in book form for 
sale at $10.95 a pop. On further 
consideration I decided that 
the Straight Dope Research and 
Entertainment Fund, consisting 
of contributions from readers 
(and which is now a bit depleted, 
I might add), would in the future 
have to be devoted more to re- 
search and less to entertainment. 

Back to our subject. Thanks to 
reader Mullins, we may now add 
the following data points to the 
sum of human knowledge: 

• Twenty-six piano deaths 
throughout the entire U.S. 
over more than a hundred 
years may not qualify as 
common, but they’re not rare 
either, contrary to our earlier 

• What is rare is a piano 
falling from overhead, 
as large, heavy objects 
routinely do in the canyon 
country frequented by the 
Road Runner. Except for 
the Grand Rapids case, all 

a piano toppling over, falling 
off a truck or cart, sliding 


down stairs, or some similar 
mundane scenario. 

Except for maybe this 
one: In Baltimore in 1905 
Grant Bowman and several 
other men were in a wagon 
carrying a piano down a 
hilly street when a runaway 
streetcar plowed into them, 
knocking the piano into 
the roadway with the men 
evidently underneath it. 
Bowman was killed and 
the others were injured. 
Minimal detail was provided 
on the streetcar, but I’ll bet it 

Now to safes. Mullins has 
turned up just seven cases, 
but in three the safe fell from 
above, the purest example 
from a literary standpoint 
being the following from 
the 1943 New York Post: “An 
express company helper, 
Frank Draskovitz ... was 
crushed when the rope by 
which [a] safe was being 
lowered from a second-floor 
window ... broke.” 

Finally, anvils. Mullins has 
provided six articles, of 
which three are of particular 
interest. A 1911 account from 
Syracuse, New York, reports 
that one John Vandusen 
suffered injuries expected 
to be fatal when someone 


dropped a 200-pound anvil 
on him from a landing above 
— a Wile E. Coyote-esque 
fate in my book. 

More puzzling are the other 
two. Here's the complete text 
of a November 1896 report 
filed from Middlesboro, 
Kentucky: “In celebrating 
McKinley's victory at 
Clintwood Va., an anvil 
exploded, killing Pollam 
Colley and Preston Mullins 
[no relation, presumably] and 
frightfully injuring three 
other men.” One thinks: The 
anvil exploded? Next, a piece 
datelined Luling, Texas, 
November 12, 1884, which 
begins: “Yesterday afternoon 
the Democratic celebration 
over the election was turned 
to sorrow by the bursting 
of one of the anvils used. 

The force of the explosion 
showered particles of steel 
in all directions,” killing 

Details of how celebration 
might cause an anvil to 
explode remain elusive; we 
can only suppose that the 
inexplicable pastime known 
as anvil shooting, described 
in our original column, 
goes back further than we 
thought. 
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A PlainsCapital Company 
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JEFF GALLOWAY'S RUNNING SCHOOL 

9am- 12pm, Sheraton Conference Center 


runvcm.org/Galloway 


MOMS!.... bring this ad into our customer service 
desk, 1 0 AM- 6pm daily, for your free chocolate treat 
now through Mother's Day, May 1 2th. 

155 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.1066 
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Green Building 
Custom Cabinetry 
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We just had to ask... 

What’s the point 
of giving honorary 
degrees? 

BY KEN PICARD 

I t's that time of year again. Tulips are 
in bloom, motorists are distracted 
by swerving skateboarders and bare 
midriffs, and Vermont’s colleges and 
universities are announcing their 2013 
commencement schedules. 

This year’s grads presumably will 
have completed four years of studies and 
dropped as much as $58,000 a year for 
their degrees. In return, they'll hope to 
land gainful employment and chip away 
at a mountain of student-loan debt. 

But amid all the pomp and circum- 
stance of commencement ceremonies 
will walk a handful of degree recipients 
who have neither burned the midnight 
oil nor popped Adderall to bolster their 
GPAs. They are the recipients of the ho- 
noris causa, or honorary degree. These 
lucky few will be honored for the ac- 
complishment of, well, being honorable 
and accomplished. As they used to say in 
Latin, quid irrumabo ? 

Awarding honorary degrees is noth- 
ing new — the earliest known such honor 
was given by Oxford University in the 
1470s. For centuries, honorary degrees 


were bestowed on those least in need of a 
leg up, i.e., the landed gentry. 

To modern observers, the honor- 
ary degree retains a whiff of its elitist 
past. Last year, Burlington Free Press 
higher-ed writer Tim Johnson wrote a 
cynical takedown of the University of 
Vermont’s honorary degree "busi- 
ness,” suggesting it’s used 
merely as a fundraising 
tool. As he noted, cash 
donations from UVM’s 
honorary degree recipients 
totaled more than $13.6 
million over the last 
decade. However, one 
2002 honorary degree 
recipient, Victor Swenson, 
forked over a mere $18. 

Gary Derr, UVM’s VP of 
operations and chair of the university’s 
honorary degree committee, defends 
the practice, explaining it has to do with 
recognizing individuals for outstanding 

sity, state, nation or world. A degree is 
not, he insists, just a thank-you for writ- 
ing a fat check. 

“It’s usually because the person has 
made a significant contribution to the 
institution or to society that the college 
wants to recognize,” echoes Sarah Ray, 
director of public affairs at Middlebury 
College. This year, Middlebury will 
award five honorary degrees, including 
one to Jonathan Safran Foer, author of 
the best-seller Everything Is Illuminated. 
“It's nice to be recognized for all your 
work by an institution you respect,” Ray 

Similarly, Champlain College will give 
out two honorary degrees this spring; a 
doctor of fine arts to its undergradu- 
ate commencement speaker, Vermont 
novelist and Free Press columnist Chris 

Vermont Captive Insurance Association 
founder George Chaffee. Champlain, 



like n 


5, does: 


pay its commencement speakers, but 
issues them honorary degrees as formal 
thanks. The graduate commencement 
speaker, former governor Madeleine 
May Kunin, already got an honorary 
degree — a doctor of public service — 
from Champlain in 2008. 

UVM will grant five hon- 
orary degrees this spring, 
rluding one to jazz trum- 
:r and 2013 com- 
lencement speaker 
Wynton Marsalis. 
Another will go to 
Jim Douglas — the 
ier Vermont gover- 
third honorary degree in five 
years. (Champlain gave him one in 
2011, Green Mountain College in 2008.) 
GMC’s honorary degree recipients have 
been a diverse bunch, ranging from Gov. 
Peter Shumlin (doctor of laws) to Tom 
Magliozzi, cohost of National Public 
Radio’s “Car Talk.” 

The faux degree bestows few rights or 
privileges other than, well, the honor. An 
honorary doctor of divinity may conduct 
a wedding ceremony in Vermont, but 
an honorary doctor of science cannot 
remove a gall bladder. 

While honorary degrees are meant 
both to celebrate the honoree and boost 
the institution's prestige, they can be 
controversial. Former UVM prez Dan 
Fogel discovered as much in 2009 when 
he offered a degree to actor, writer and 
conservative pundit Ben Stein. Fogel's 
choice sparked a campuswide furor, es- 
pecially among those who condemned 
Stein's view on scientific evolution 
— which he's called “a painful, bloody 
chapter in the history of ideologies.” 
Stein called the firestorm over his intel- 
ligent design ideas “chicken shit” and 
withdrew. 

UVM was hardly alone in its embar- 
rassment. In May 2008, this reporter’s 
alma mater, Northwestern University, 
withdrew its offer of an honorary degree 


to the Rev. Jeremiah Wright, Barack 
Obama's former pastor, as a result of his 
inflammatory sermons. 

That same year, the University of 
Massachusetts rescinded the honorary 
degree it had awarded to Robert Mugabe 
in 1986. UMass deemed Mugabe’s post- 
doctoral work in political repression, 
corruption, torture and other human- 
rights abuses in Zimbabwe "so egregious 
as to warrant this ultimate expression of 
disapproval.” 

Just last November, Tufts University 
withdrew a 2006 honorary degree it had 
awarded to now-disgraced pro cyclist 
Lance Armstrong. That decision was 
prompted by reports of Armstrong’s 
systematic doping of his Tour de France 
team, which Tufts called “inconsistent 
with the values of this university.” 

But the practice reveals heroes to be 
heralded, too. This year, one of the cooler 

degree recipient is that of Dr. Ray Griffin, 
a longtime fen and supporter of Lyndon 
State College. The 91-year-old Vermonter 
briefly attended Lyndon Teachers 
College back in September 1940 before 
enlisting in the Air Force during World 
Warll. 

Upon his return from war, Griffin 
trained as a dentist at the University of 
Maryland, then returned to Vermont, 
where he practiced for 29 years in the 
Northeast Kingdom. According to Dan 
Smith, director of community relations 
and public policy at Vermont State 
Colleges, Griffin has always maintained a 
deep personal fondness for Lyndon State. 

Later this month, Griffin will finally 
earn an honorary teaching degree from 
Lyndon State — 73 years after first arriv- 5 
ing on campus. Nice work, doc, and best g 
of luck in your teaching career. 5 


fat Outraged, or merely curious, about 
Isa something? Send your burning question 
to wtfesevendaysvt.com. 



802 - 864-3009 
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The Tree Doctor Is In 

BY LINDSAY J. WESTLEY 
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W hen Bill deVos gets a call 
about a dying or damaged 
tree, he doesn't gear up for 
an execution; he packs his 
bag for a full-on forensic evaluation. The 
owner of Montpelier-based TreeWorks 
has an arsenal of tools to diagnose a 
tree's weaknesses, and he’ll do anything 
he can to save one in trouble. 

DeVos is part structural engineer and 
part arboreal artist. He and his team 
travel all over the country to evalu- 
ate projects, often rigging up compli- 
cated systems of triangulated cables 
and pulleys to support a tree's weight. 
Sometimes, that means working in tight 
spots, such as a tiny courtyard behind a 
house at 78th and Madison Avenue in 
New York City, where a 60-foot willow 
threatened to come down on the neigh- 
bors. DeVos was also one of the experts 
consulted on how to save the famous 
200-foot-tall California redwood 
dubbed Luna, in which activist Julia 
Butterfly Hill resided for two years. 

But deVos usually can be found ad- 
dressing the needs of trees here in 
Vermont. Seven Days caught up with 
him between projects. 

SEVEN DAYS: You specialize in 
structural remediation of trees. 
Describe a typical house call. 

BILL DEVOS: Every time I go to a tree 
call, it’s a forensic examination. We have 
to go back years to figure out what im- 
pacted a tree’s health. Sometimes it’s 
obvious ... and sometimes we’ll sit under 
a tree and watch it sway in the wind for 
45 minutes to see its weaknesses before 
starting to design a solution. 

SD: What tools do you use to check a 
tree's health? 

BD: We often use sonic tomography, 
which is essentially a sonogram for trees 
that judges the density of the tree tissue. 
That gives us a basic “photograph” of 

tograph to take an interior sample to 
give the exact dimensions of the decay. 
And sometimes you use a tree surgeon's 
mallet to sound it out, along with a pro- 
tractor and, of course, a computer. 

SD: Can you tell just by looking at a 
tree if it’s healthy? 

BD: A tree could essentially be dead and 
have a perfect set of leaves. Nobody pays 
attention to structural health — every- 
one looks at the outside. You might go to 



the nursery and pick out a 
tree with a perfect crown 
of leaves, but when I look 
inside, I see that, structur- 
ally, it’s going to destroy 
itself. 

SD: So what do you do 
then? 

BD: Most of the trees 
we’re called out to work 
on are so bad that we 
want to isolate the weak- 
ness and then distribute 
the energy over more mass so it doesn’t 
stress a particular area ... We often use 
steel and fiberglass to rig up structural 


supports to distribute the 
weight 

SD: You were a full-time 
tree trimmer for 24 
years; how did that 
influence your work as a 
tree preservationist? 
BD: Yes, I started out as a 
climber (and still actively 
climb), but the job is much 
more than just trimming 
trees. You're also an artist 
and a sculptor of negative 
space. It’s a challenging job — physically 
and also cognitively. You’re constantly 
challenged by the insects, diseases and 


NAME 

Bill deVos 

TOWN 

Montpelier 
Owner, TreeWorks 


myriad other problems that can hurt 
a tree. And it’s so important to do the 
right thing, because if you do something 
wrong today, it won't show up for an- 
other five years. 

SD: You've worked on some pretty 
interesting projects over the years; 
which ones stand out in your mind? 

BD: I love figuring out solutions to in- 
teresting problems. We did a project 
for [Paul Newman’s nonprofit camp] 
Hole in the Wall Gang where we needed 
to cable 33 trees together to create a 
handicapped-accessible tree house that 
would sway in the wind as a unit. So 
we worked with a structural engineer 
to calculate how much the structures 
would move at certain wind speeds, and 
at different heights of the tree ... We're 
also in the middle of an ongoing project 
to transplant between 14,000 and 16,000 
mature live oaks onto a golf course on 
Sea Island, Ga. 

SD: Right now you're planting, 
fertilizing and doing damage control 
for many local tree owners; what's 
the biggest challenge Vermont trees 
face? 

BD: People are the worst problem a tree 
could have. Soil compaction is another 
big reason for urban tree decline, and 
when a tree has compromised health, it’s 
more susceptible to long-term problems 
like disease and insects. Sugar maples 
always take a big hit here, too — every- 
one wants a maple in their backyard, 
but, in reality, you’d be much better off 
planting a red oak, or even a red maple, 
instead. 

SD: Favorite aspect of your job? 

BD: Arboriculture attracts people with 
short attention spans. You might use the 
same techniques, but you apply them in 
different ways every day. It never gets 
boring. And I love the structural reme- 
diation. Each project is totally unique, 
so you’re inventing remedies on the spot 
every time. It’s really rewarding when 
you revisit a project to see a tree stand- 
ing years later that never would have 
lasted without help. ® 
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T hey go by many names — man cave, man- 
space, mantuary, bro hole. In days of yore, 
they were known simply as dad’s rec room, 
workshop, smoking lounge or deer camp. 
Call ’em what you will, they all have about the same 
function. They’re spaces we fellas carve out from the 
rest of our abodes to tap into our inner boy — assum- 
ing that boy is allowed to drink beer, shoot pool, play 
cards, watch sports or play with his toys at any hour 
of the day or night. 

These domestic getaways are so popular, they 
even have their own TV show — the aptly named 
"Man Caves” on the DIY Network. On the show, 
guys can learn 
how to hang a 
punching bag, 
soundproof a 
man caves room, demolish 

a wall or build a 

BY KEN PICARD coffee table from 

hockey sticks. 

For this week’s Home & Garden Issue, Seven 
Days profiled four rocking man caves in the Green 
Mountain State (more photos at sevendaysvt.com). 
Our only criterion: They had to be in or associated 
with private homes — no taverns, frat houses, car 
dealerships or high-end stereo stores. 

Incidentally, women are welcome in all the man 
caves we visited — provided they don’t try to hang 
any frilly drapes. 


Spelunking in so 
Green Mountain 



the football package in winter and baseball package in 
summer); basketball hoop; granite-topped bar with rotat 
ing Dr. McGillicuddy’s Schnapps sign; fridge; bathroom 
(seat up) and plenty of shelf space for his sports memora 
bilia. Even his “man candle” is sports-scented: It’s called 
First Down and smells like pigskin. 

When it comes to sports memorabilia, Paul has tons: 
baseballs autographed by Yankees’ pitcher Andy Pettitte 
and shortstop Derek Jeter; an A-Rod home-run ball Paul 


That much is 
obvious to anyone 
visiting Paul’s 

manspace, duly 
identified by the 
New York Giants "MAN CAVE” sign at the bottom of 
the stairs. Paul’s is the sports shrine every diehard fan 
dreams about: dartboard; pool table; dual TVs (with 


Last fall, when restaurateur Jeff Paul moved 
into his Williston home, just minutes from the Ramunto’s 
Brick Oven Pizza he co-owns, he made a deal with his 
wife, Monica: She got to decorate the first two floors of 
their house as long as the basement belonged to him. 

“I’m not much of a car guy,” he admits. “I’m just 
addicted to my sports teams.” 




There’s also a Michael Jordan 
basketball-shaped telephone. 

When It rings, it plays 
music and opens to 
reveal a tiny Chicago 
Stadium and cheering 
crowd doing the wave. 

wife caught six years ago; a handful of soil 
lifted from the old Yankee Stadium before 
it was torn down. There's also a Michael 
Jordan basketball-shaped telephone. 
When it rings, it plays music and opens 
to reveal a tiny Chicago Stadium and 
cheering crowd doing the wave. 

What would Paul feel the worst about 
losing? The bobblehead of himself his 
wife had made, he suggests, or perhaps his 
collection of rare Absolut vodka bottles 
from around the world. 

Clearly, Paul has no kids yet. How soon 
will he have to defend his space? "I have a 


\ CHRIS DOYLE, 52 

WATERBURY 

Chris Doyle’s shop is the kind of man- 
space that would drop a 12-year-old boy’s 
jaw in a heartbeat. Sure, the radio- 
controlled airplanes in the loft are pretty 
cool, as are the 15 vintage motorcycles and 
dirt bikes in various states of repair. 

But it’s a toss-up which of the two 
most prominent features a boy would dash 
to first; the mint-condition ’68 Corvette 
convertible in British racing green — what 
Doyle calls his “overpowered go-cart” 

— or the vintage 1947 single-engine 

Luscombe airplane, sans 
wings, which Doyle once 

two-year period, touch- 
ing down in fields and 
small airstrips all along 
the way. 

“That was real 
barnstorming,” Doyle 
remembers. “The 
adventure of a lifetime." 

Indeed, Doyle's 
personal shop — he’s 
not a fail of the “man 

living archive of a life 
spent in seemingly 
constant motion. 

Doyle, who’s 
worked in R&D 
for Burton 
Snowboards since 
1996, now lives 
on 12-plus acres 
on a Waterbury 
mountainside with his 
wife, Sandy Yusen. He’s been in Vermont’s winter 
sports industry since 1981, when he "showed up in 
the Mad River Valley with my $400 VW Bug, skis 
and im address for a restaurant where I might get a 
job,” he recalls. Hanging on one wall of the shop is 
the '85 Burton snowboard Doyle rode home from 
work at Sugarbush every day. 

Doyle's stand-alone, 20-by-28-square-foot shop 
1 was once a carport built by the property’s previ- 
ous owner, Lee Higgins — Doyle's old friend and 
former employer at the now-defunct Cycle Works 
motorcycle shop on Burlington’s Battery Street. 

“This is where I really, really enjoy spending 
my time,” Doyle says. “As you can see, I have far too 
many hobbies for somebody with a day job.” 

Strictly speaking, his is not exclusively a man’s 
space; Yusen has her own VW van chair, where she 
hangs out while Doyle is puttering. Beside it is a 
shelf of Doyle's various collectibles, including an 
Apple Jacks cereal box that features pro snow- 
boarder Barrett Christy on the front. Doyle built 
her the bindings she used to win the 1997 US. Open 
in the half-pipe. 

“I went a long time without being able to do 
all this,” he says about his display of toys and 
tchotchkes. “What you’re seeing is something over 
the rainbow for me.” 



Guy Space 


Si 



\ DEL HOWARD. 43 

BOLTON 

Lots of spaces are called man caves, but Del Howard’s is 
the only one we found that actually looks like a cave. 

Howard and his wife, Kim Ead, moved to Bolton a 
few years ago to, as he puts it, get closer to their outdoor 
playground. But when the weather outside is too poor for 
playing, the Colchester High School teacher retreats to 
his basement for an hour or two of indoor rock climbing. 

"My original sport was rugby. Some people say I climb 
like a rugby player," says Howard in his sing-songy British 
accent; he was born in Dorset, on England’s southern 
coast. “This, for me, is a way to try to get my climbing 
better.” 

Unlike man caves that feature pricey entertainment 
centers and priceless collectibles, Howard’s 10-by-17-foot 
cavern is rugged and utilitarian. Except for the blue 
padded floor, it holds little more than an assortment of 
handholds bolted to the walls, which can be rearranged 
to vary the climbing difficulty. 

Within this space exists yet another cave — a 
darkened crawlspace beneath a flight of stairs that can 
be used for practicing climbing moves in tight quarters. 

Howard and his friend Michael Kuk built the 
climbing cave about a year ago over a couple of weeks. 
Unfortunately, the room was severely damaged this 
year in what Howard calls “the Great Flood of 2013.” A 

“No,” he says. “The Roto-Rooter kind." 

But the cave was rebuilt and continues to evolve. 
Recently, an engineer friend added a boxy stalactite of 
sorts that hangs from the ceiling and can be climbed 
on or hung from. 

Howard's 2-year-old daughter, Sydney, is already 
experimenting in the climbing cave — mostly by 
playing hide-and-seek there. How much time each 
week does Howard get to spend in his man cave? 

“To be honest," he admits glumly, “not enough.” 



Why would a man who shares a house 
with another man need a man cave? For 
WCAX news anchor Darren Perron, it’s 
more about practicality than getting away 
from his partner. 

“We entertain a ton and don’t want 
to ruin the upstairs, so this is kind of 
our party central," says Perron. Because 
his husband, Peter Jacobsen, runs the 
nonprofit Vermont CARES, each year the 
two throw a huge fundraiser in their man 


There’s another, more practical 
reason for the space: Perron works nights 
and often doesn’t get home until after 
midnight. “So if I want to hang out, I can 
come down here and not be a bother,” he 
explains. 

Perron’s finished basement meets all 
the requirements of the classic man cave, 
and then some: There's a wet bar, neon 
beer signs, pool table, fridge, poker table 
and entertainment center. And there 
are Perron’s collections of beer taps and 
antique Vermont license plates, the oldest 
dating from 1925. 

Perron's love of man caves goes back 
to his childhood home in Barton, where 
his parents had one. '“Back then they just 
called it a rec room,” he recalls. 



Perron’s current manspace benefited 
greatly from his father's proto-caving 
instincts. His prize possession is a 1957 
Select-o-matic 100 jukebox, which his 
dad picked up years ago. Perron and 
WCAX sports director Mike McCune, 
a former DJ, occasionally swap 45s. 

The song that plays best with the least 
scratches, Perron says — though not 
necessarily his favorite — is Prince's 
“Purple Rain.” 

Along with framed album covers, 
including one by Sonny & Cher and 
Tammy Wynette’s Stand by Your Man, 
Perron has a framed photo of the U.S. Air 


We entertain a ton and don't 
wanttoruinttieupstairs, 
so this is kind of our 
party central. 


Force Thunderbirds, with whom he once 
flew for a news story. 

“I had barf bags tucked into my pants, 
and they pulled nine Gs. I got the pin to 
prove it," he says. “It was so crazy! At one 
point I lost my vision and my hearing.” © 
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Recipes for Renewal 

Three Vermont kitchens get modern makeovers 



E veryone gravitates to the kitchen. 
And why wouldn't they? That’s 
where the food is and where the 
party is. But it’s also where clut- 
ter builds up. And where home cooks and 
hosts need things to actually function. 

When things don’t, it may be time for a 
radical kitchen renovation. 

Erica Ell, co-owner of Richmond's 
HAVEN Design + Building, has remodeled 
a lot of kitchens. She says the key to a good 
renovation is “bringing in good lighting 


and daylight and opening up the kitchen 
into other living spaces.” 

People are often looking to increase 
functionality with better layout and cabi- 
netry, she says. And the right combination 
of task lighting and ambient lighting can 
make all the difference when it comes to 
smooth transitions between cooking and 
entertaining. 

Then there’s all that clutter. Ell says 
one of the big changes she makes is "incor- 
porating space for all the things that just 


don’t have a dedicated space: computers, 
phones, mail, all that kind of stuff.” 

Brian Smith, a kitchen and bathroom 
designer at Curtis Lumber in Burlington, 
says the average kitchen is renovated 
every 20 to 25 years. He's seen people do it 
spending as little on materials as S2000 or 
as much as $35,000. 

“It really can be overwhelming,” Smith 
says. “I’ve had customers come in here, 
and they say, ‘This is just sensory over- 
load. I need to get out of here.”' But a good 


designer, he says, can help them figure out 
what they want. 

"To me, a kitchen is pretty simple," 
says Smith. “It’s a puzzle, and you’ve got 
a bunch of components that have to fit 
into that puzzle and be both aesthetically 
pleasing and functional.” 

Seven Days talked to the owners 
and designers responsible for three 
recent, drastic Vermont kitchen 
renovations to find out how they solved 
their dilemmas. © 
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Underhill Rehab 

Richard and Anne Hawley's L-shaped Underhill kitchen 
was dingy and impractical. "We thought we were going to 
paint our existing cabinets," Richard Hawley says. "It soon 

we wanted to do was rearrange the 

kitchen." 

The Hawleys moved Into the 1970s house in '95. The 
biggest problem with the kitchen, they agree, was func- 
tionality. "When you opened the fridge and you opened 
the dishwasher, they hit each other" Anne Hawley says. 


THEY H T EACH OTHER. 



Ranch Goes Modern 

There wasn't anywhere to eat in this 1980s update of a '50s 
ranch kitchen in Richmond. It was a small space — about 14 
by 15 feet — and. because it also housed the washing machine 
and dryer, it was often cluttered. 

Owners Donna and Mark Saks wanted to modernize, says 
Ell, who designed the new kitchen. "The challenge was to have 
a multifunctioning space but also to make it attractive and a 
place they could entertain." 



HAVEN transformed an existing porch into a small, pop-out 
dining area lined with tall windows. Ell also increased the size 
of the window over the sink to let in more light and capitalize 
on mountain views. Custom cabinetmaker Mark Simon used 
locally harvested birch. The floors were made from a reddish- 
brown South American wood called curupay. sourced by Planet 
Hardwood. 

Clever use of space solved the kitchen's clutter problems. 
A stacking washer and dryer are now hidden behind cabinet 
doors, with extra space for folding and supplies. And a cabinet 
designated for computers, phones, mail and the like keeps the 
granite counters clean. 


Farmhouse Chic 



T love my kitchen." says Price. "After living with the old, 
in I get great pleasure out of it." 




Super 

Soakers 

More than pretty faces, rain gardens 
sop up storm-water runoff 


among other suggestions. Aiming to 
attract birds and other winged popula- 
tions, she selected asters, coneflowers, 
bee balm, butterfly bushes and two kinds 
of tall, elegant switchgrass. 

Now in its second spring, the rain 
garden has had a transformative effect, 
Maureen Caruso reports. “All the area 
around it is completely dry, and before 
that you had to wear boots. It's phenom- 
enal that it’s working so well.'' Now, rain- 


sediment, pollutants from cars and nutri- 
ents such as phosphorus directly into the 
waterways. 

According to Eric Howe, technical co- 
ordinator for the Lake Champlain Basin 
Program, in 2001, half of the phosphorus 
runoff in the lake — the cause of algae 
blooms — came from developed land. 
The LCBP’s 2012 State of the Lake report 
notes, “On an acre-by-acre average basis, 
developed land can contribute up to four 
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R on and Maureen Caruso 
have lived in their Williston 
house for 29 years. Last year, 
Maureen decided she wanted 
a decorative pond in their sloped back- 
yard. A depressed area near the end of 
the slope tended to retain water anyway; 
the house’s perimeter drain emptied into 
it, and it bordered an asphalt sidewalk 
and road. “It was already swampy,” Ron 
Caruso recalls, standing on his lawn. 

One of the Carusos’ neighbors hap- 
pened to be Rebecca Tharp, district man- 
ager at the Winooski Natural Resources 
Conservation District. Tharp had no- 
ticed how, during rain events, “the water 
was getting tunneled right to the paved 
walkway" and, from there, directly into 
the wetlands of Allen Brook, a Winooski 
River tributary that’s on Vermont's list of 
impaired waters for sediment and E. coli 

“In the summer, it was fast, hot and 
picked up a lot of water. It was like a 
river,” Tharp recalls. 

So, instead of a pond, Tharp encour- 
aged the Carusos to put in a rain garden. 
Such a bowl-shaped garden filters storm- 
water runoff from the roofs, driveways. 


compacted lawns and other impervious 
surfaces of developed land. 

Storm-water runoff was “nothing we 
ever thought a whole lot about,” Ron 
Caruso admits. But the DIYer was game. 
“We thought. Why not do something 
that's good for the environment?" 

Using the free Vermont Rain Garden 
Manual — produced by WNRCD in con- 
junction with the University ofVermont’s 
Extension Service and Lake Champlain 
Sea Grant — the Carusos calculated the 
amount of runoff their property gener- 
ated, given the square footage of its im- 
pervious surfaces. Tharpe, her WNRCD 
colleague Jessica Andreoletti and Justin 
Kenney, the green infrastructure coor- 
dinator at the Vermont Department of 
Environmental Conversation, all visited 
to help with soil testing, siting and sizing. 

Ron Caruso dug up the problem area 
with his shovel and laid in gravel, land- 
scaping fabric, sand and topsoil. Maureen 
chose plants with absorbent root systems 
from the manual’s recommended list, 
which includes 85 different perennials, 


water filters through the garden down to 
the groundwater system instead of into 
Allen Brook. 

About a month after the materials had 
been delivered, the Carusos discovered 
another bonus of creating a rain garden: 
They could receive up to $250 of reim- 
bursement from Let It Rain, a storm- 
water-management program run by 
WNRCD. After sending in receipts and a 
photo log of the installation process, they 
were granted the maximum amount. 

Let It Rain is one of two programs 
that reimburse owners of property in 
the Lake Champlain watershed for rain 
gardens. The other is Lake Champlain 
International’s BLUE program. Both 
offer on-site assessments to determine 
how best to mitigate a property’s storm- 
water runoff. Other “low-impact devel- 
opment” measures that may be reim- 
bursed include installation of permeable 
driveways, green roofs and rain barrels. 

All these individual efforts help miti- 
gate the damaging effects of heavy rain 
events, which can wash large loads of 


times more phosphorus than agricultural 
land and seven times more than forested 
or natural areas.” 

More important, storm-water runoff 
from impervious surfaces causes stream 
erosion, according to Dan Albrecht, 
a senior planner for the Chittenden 
County Regional Planning Commission. 
This is especially true in areas with storm 
drains. When it rains hard, he explains, 
the water rushes off impervious surfaces, 
down storm drains and into pipes that 
dump into streams. About 40 percent of 
Burlington’s drains, for example, lead di- 
rectly to outfalls on Englesby Brook, the 
Winooski River and the lake. 

“This creates impairment of the 
streams,” Albrecht says. “The streams 
become flashy, so it’s hard for biological 
communities — bugs and small fish — to 
establish themselves." The large amounts 
of sediment washed into the lake can be 
even more damaging to its quality than 
are the particulates and nutrients in the 
water that emptied into the drains. 

Impaired streams are a particular 




problem in densely 
populated Chittenden 
County, where nine 
municipalities are 
subject to the federal 
Municipal Separate 
Storm Sewer Systems 

Each MS-4 


tee must meet certain 
requirements to limit 
stream damage and 
engage the public in ef- 
forts to do so. (The feds 
recently added Rutland 
and St. Albans to the 
MS-4 list.) The CCRPC 
created the Chittenden 
County Stream Team 
to manage the public 
education and outreach MEB ' 

component across eight 
of the towns as well as for three other 
permittees: the University of Vermont, 
the Vermont Agency of Transportation 
and the Burlington airport. The WNRCD 
runs the Stream Team, spreading the 
word through workshops on everything 


IF EVERYBODY 
MANAGED THE 
WATER FROM 
THEIR OWN 
PROPERTY 


them during a 


from disconnecting your downspout volunteer. 


These gardens 
may look small, she 
notes, but they help. 
“We're restoring 
[the land’s] natural 
hydrology," she says. 
“Because we don’t 
have forests and 
fields like we used to, 
we have to take the 
little green spaces 
that we have and 
make the most of 

“At my house in 
Winooski, no water 
leaves the property,” 
Moir adds. “If every- 
* MOIH body managed the 

water from their own 
property, the city would have a much 
easier job protecting water quality.” 

scientist who lives in the Five Sisters 
neighborhood adjacent to Calahan 
Park, maintains the Calahan garden as a 


(when it empties roof runoff directly 
into municipal drains) to best lawn-care 
practices for soil infiltration. 

The message about rain gardens 
is taking root. The South Burlington 
Community Library is installing a large 
rain garden at its entrance to 
parking-lot runoff. A rain garden 
greenbelt outside Green Life on Main 
Street in Burlington, created by the Lake 
Champlain Land Trust, has eliminated 
chronic flooding on the adjacent side- 
walk. The Burlington Department of 
Public Works built a sizable one at the 
edge of Calahan Park. Now, a huge span 
of pavement and parking spaces drains, 
via a strategic curb cut, into 
next to the jungle gym. 

Megan Moir, the DPW storm-water 
“plangineer,” designed the Calahan 
plot, as well as a rain garden in the Old 
North End and another near the Coast 
Guard parking lot. Moir says she checks 
on their efficacy by standing in front of 


really that big a chore," he in- 
sists, bending down to brush dead leaves 
from a clump of daffodils. Rain gardens 
require about as much maintenance as a 
perennial garden. Besides weeding and 
mulching, Ketterling “make[s] sure that 
filter the top layer of soil doesn’t get baked” 
n the — which would lead to more runoff. He 
spends about 10 hours on spring and fall 
cleanup and weeds on occasional eve- 
nings and weekend mornings through 
the summer. 

'When I’m in here working, people 
come by and say, ‘Oh, that’s such a nice 
garden,' or 'That's so nice of you to do 
that,"’ Ketterling says. “For me, it’s just 
garden therapy.” 

The Carusos are busy giving them- 
l-water selves more “therapy.” They’ve added 
a recirculating waterfall garden to one 
side of their rain garden, and they plan 
to install a ceiling fan in the gazebo they 
built on the other side. “It's a work in prog- 
ress,” Ron Caruso says with a smile. ® 
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Good Walls Make 
Good Neighbors 


Vermont's masons preserve the craft of dry stone walling 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 



S tone by stone, inch by inch, 
Charley MacMartin is building 
a wall. It’s a surprisingly simple 
undertaking. Occasionally he 
wields a small chisel or hammer, tools 
crafted in Barre that are almost as local as 
the stones that MacMartin employs. But 
more often than not, he forgoes the tools 
altogether, working by hand to stack 
the rocks that will cumulatively create 
a tidy boundary wall at a picturesque 
Charlotte home. 

MacMartin is just one of many skilled 
masons in Vermont keeping alive the 
tradition that gave rise to the old stone 
walls and hand-built foundations that 
still pepper the state: dry stone masonry. 
Other forms of masonry rely on mortar 
to bind together stones or bricks. The 
stability of dry-laid walls and structures 
comes from the interplay of friction and 
gravity, and the careful placement of 
stones upon each other. 

“It’s almost weaving stone," says 
MacMartin, pausing in his work next to 
s the wall. 

2 The method produces a wall that 
!» MacMartin says is “built to move” — to 
§ withstand rain and snow, freezing and 
2 thawing. The history of this craft is 
Si written on the Vermont landscape. Early 
farmers clearing and tilling Vermont’s 
fields unearthed stones left behind by 
•2 retreating glaciers and put them to 
" use in walls, foundations and culverts, 
j? Built well and tended with occasional 
5 maintenance, these structures can last 
in hundreds of years — and many have. 

“It’s part of our agricultural history,” 
says Jared Flynn, president of the 
« nonprofit Stone Trust in Dummerston. 
a The trust was established in 2010 to 
£ preserve and advance the craft of stone 
“ walling, and it runs workshops and 
certification exams to educate novices 
and expert masons alike. 

“That’s why we do it,” Flynn goes 
on, speaking of the Vermont landscape. 
lu “The material is available. We were 
^ blessed with this glacial deposit.” 

In Charlotte, MacMartin kneels 
" beside the wall, sifting through the 


stones scattered on the ground around 
him. This is Monkton quartzite, he 
explains. “What you’re looking at are 
pieces of Mt. Philo” — scraped from the 
mountain, carried west by a retreating 
glacier and scattered in the Champlain 
Valley. “This is beautiful, beautiful 

It didn’t travel far to get here: The 
homeowner unearthed many of these 
rocks while excavating a swimming hole 
on his property. Other stones came from 
piles stacked in the woods around the 
home — remnants of farmers past. 

MacMartin took a roundabout route 
to masonry. He studied economics at 
the University of Vermont and worked 


during college on a local farm, where 
he discovered a love for gardening 
and landscaping. He started his own 
landscaping company — initially in 
Maryland, then in Vermont — and 
eventually developed a specialty in 
masonry. Today he runs Queen City 
Stone & Soil from Hinesburg; he 
specializes in creating and improving 
garden beds, setting up composting 
systems and, of course, dry-built stone 
projects. 

Vermont is blessed with several 
master masons, MacMartin says, 
singling out Dan Snow and Michael 
Weitzner. He honed his craft under their 
tutelage. 


Most days MacMartin works 
alongside an apprentice — a new one 
every year — but on this particular 
afternoon he’s alone. The wall is about 
two thirds of its anticipated three-foot 
height. As the wall grows upward, 
MacMartin chooses smaller and smaller 
stones. The previous day, when he and 
the homeowner sought a source of 
stones for today's work, the image they 
had in mind was "Gerard’s bread.” They 
collected stones roughly the same size 
and shape as the locally celebrated pain 
au levain churned out by Vermont baker 
Gerard Rubaud. 

The wall, like all dry-laid masonry, is 
“battered,” which means it tapers gently 




IFYDU CAN COUNTTOTHREE, 
AND IDENTIFY LARGE. MEDIUM 
Ai SMALL IN A ROCK PILE. 

THEN YOU CAN BUILD 
A STRUCTURAL WALL. 

JARED FLYNN 


inward as it rises from a thicker base to a 
narrower edge. Viewed from their ends, 
most stone walls have a slight "A" shape 
in profile. MacMartin uses two wooden 
frames at either end of the wall, with 
two strings running between them, to 
help guide batter and height. 

Between the two hefty faces of 
the double-sided stone wall, he pins 
“hearting” — small chips of stone 
and rubble that form the core of the 
structure. Each stone is placed by 
hand — from the capstones along 
the wall’s top to the wall’s face to the 
hearting that is hidden as the wall 


If it seems relatively 
straightforward, that's 
because it is: “Dry stone 
walling is not rocket 
science,” Flynn says. The 
craft, he continues, boils 
down to some simple rules 
that dictate, essentially, the 
order in which one stacks 
rocks. “If you can count to 
three, and identify large, 
medium and small in a rock 
pile, then you can build a 
structural wall,” he suggests. 
“It’s that simple.” 

MacMartin agrees. Each 
winter, during his off-season, he leads 
workshops for novices interested in 
learning to build a stone wall — and he 
boasts that he can teach anyone. With 
materials, design and labor, a stone 
wall can be an expensive proposition. 
With his workshops, MacMartin says, 
he wants to offer homeowners an 
affordable route to building their own. 

The workshops invariably fill up. 
Charlotte landscape designer Ashley 
Robinson, who collaborates with 
MacMartin from time to time on garden 
projects, attributes their popularity to 
the satisfaction homeowners take in 
learning a DIY approach to a storied, 
historical practice. 

“There is something fundamental in 
human nature about putting to work 
your hands in the site,” Robinson says. 
“With stone walls, that goes beyond just 
tilling earth. It’s actually building. As a 

crave the process." 

Part of what MacMartin loves about 
the craft, he says, is working with “native 
stone” — gathered from a landowner’s 
own property or from a nearby farmer’s 
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Good Walls « P.39 

fields. It's an affinity that squares nicely 
with a trend MacMartin has noticed 
among his clients: Increasingly, he says, 
homeowners ask him about local and 
green approaches to gardening and 
landscape design. Employing stone that 
comes from the site itself, or at least 
from nearby, cuts down on both costs 
and fossil-fuel expenditures. 

MacMartin is also particularly fond 
of projects that help create what he calls 

He’s well known for his stone herb 
spirals, vertical gardens that resemble 
a spiraling ramp. The design both 


“The kids can kind of belly right up 
to the fence, but still have a foot and a 
half of big rocks between them [and the 
calves]," Harris says. They don’t run the 
risk of getting zapped by a traditional 
electric fence or kicked through a less 
sturdy enclosure. 

However useful stone walls may be, 
there's no denying that a huge part of 
their appeal lies in the aesthetics and 
other intangible factors. Ask stone-wall 
aficionados to explain that appeal and 
they pause — it's a hard quality to sum 
up. 

“To me, it’s mostly mystery. The walls 
tell stories,” says Flynn. “Somebody 
spent the time to do it, and each rock 



maximizes space and gives water a 
path from one level to the next, creating 
microclimates suited for different 
plants. Even gardeners who are building 
a traditional raised bed, MacMartin 
says, will find stone a beneficial 
material: It retains heat and maintains 
more consistent soil temperatures. 

Stone walls continue to find use 
on working farms, even though most 
of Vermont’s modern farmers choose 
electric fencing over the traditional 
stone rows once used to confine 
livestock. At the Family Cow Farmstand 
in Hinesburg, farmer Lindsay Harris 
raves about the little corral that 
MacMartin built for calves at her raw- 
milk dairy. It's sturdy enough that the 
wall has withstood the antics of a few 
weighty heifers, Harris says. She's glad 
that, in addition to being beautiful, 
the traditional livestock fence allows 
visitors to her farm — particularly 
children — to approach the curious 
calves safely. 


was handled by a person at some point. 
Who was that person, and why did they 
doit?” 

MacMartin will be one of those 
mystery builders someday. If all goes 
according to plan, his stone walls will 
long outlive him. 

Piecing together the stone wall in 
Charlotte, a project that will take three 
to four days, MacMartin muses about 
the meditative quality of the work. 
There's precision in it, he says, but also 
a sense that every rule was made to be 
broken occasionally. And, unlike man- 
made materials, stones have a way of 
doing as they please. On some days, the 
stone just “isn't talking to you." 

But mostly it's satisfying, if repetitive, 
labor — with a mentally stimulating 
component. 

“It's a little like Tetris, or chess,” 
MacMartin says, testing various pieces 
on the wall before reaching for new 
stones. “To know where you’re going is 
helpful.” ® 
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Pain Believers 

Theater review: Gruesome Playground Injuries 


L ess is decidedly more in Heat & 
Hot Water's production of Rajiv 
Joseph's Gruesome Playground 
Injuries, now playing at 
Burlington's Off Center for the Dramatic 
Arts. The production and the script are the 
theatrical definition of bare bones: simple 
props, a black-box theater, two charac- 

this austere plain 

performances that 
create some of the 
darkest and funniest moments you will 

Joseph distills character and stoiy into 
eight power-packed episodes. They work 
like modern flash fiction: no long buildup, 
straight to the tornado touching down. 
Humor is a key ingredient, but Joseph’s 
story is about pain itself. By embodying 
it so concretely in injuries the characters 
experience, the play achieves a gorgeous 
paradox. The wounds become metaphor, 
physically marked on the character's 
bodies with red athletic tape, in a styliza- 
tion that makes them both too fantastic to 
be real and too agonizing to be false. 

The scenes hop forward and backward 
in time, a construction that not only shat- 
ters chronology but gives the audience an 
intriguing distance. Sometimes we have 
the perspective of the future, but primar- 
ily we’re struggling to reconcile events 
that have exploded before us. Joseph's 
omnipotent timescale makes the story’s 
particulars less important than the full 
emotional content of the scenes. In a sense, 
the characters and plot aren’t real at all, 
but the feelings always are. 

The play opens windows on the char- 
acters from ages 8 to 38. Doug (Jordan 
Gullikson) is a thrill seeker who needs pain 
to orient himself and confuses reckless- 
ness with bravery. Kayleen (Chris Caswell) 
is a masochist who graduates from vague 
childhood stomachaches to self-injury 
and ups the ante enough times to land in 
a mental hospital. Doug’s wounds are vis- 
ible, while Kayleen’s tend to be hidden, 
and the two immediately achieve a special 
symmetry as they reveal what hurts them. 
Quietly, they take care of each other. The 
audience watches the play hoping that 
these two will save, protect and heal each 
other, but Joseph never allows it to be that 
simple. 

This show can rekindle viewers’ faith 
in what live theater can be. It opens with 


THEATER 



Gullikson and Caswell plunging right into 
the acting challenge of being 8 years old. 
Caswell manages a pure, youthful vocal 
clarity that eliminates adulthood from the 
first word she speaks. Gullikson portrays 


the dark curiosity of a child who can only 
control his fears by making himself more 
frightened. Pointing to the bleeding cut on 
his face, he asks Kayleen, “Do you want to 
touch it?’’ with all the solemnity of a reli- 
gious rite. Their bond forms. 

In the next scene, they’re 23. Kayleen 
is desperate to conceal how drunk she 
is (very), and Doug is handling the news 
about his latest injury (serious). We 
watch this fully realized scene with a little 
superimposition of the 8-year-olds the 
actors just portrayed. It's a thrilling dra- 
matic effect throughout the play to zoom 
through time this way, always gripped by 
powerful, assured performances. 

Caswell has many extraordinary mo- 
ments; one of them is Kayleen’s mono- 
logue in Doug's hospital room. Caswell re- 
mains so completely, un-self-consciously 
inside her character as she articulates her 
thoughts that we soon have the delicious 
sense of being granted the privilege of 
understanding another person in an un- 
guarded moment. The words she speaks 
happen to her, without control or premedi- 
tation. And she surprises herself, and us, 
more than once with the decisions she 
makes. There’s a thrilling sense of free fall: 
We don’t know what will or can happen 
next. We surrender to Caswell’s riveting 

Gullikson gives Doug a deep, abiding 
sorrow but tempers it with earnest humor. 
Instead of despair, he radiates a search for 
peace and seems confident that he will find 
it, against all odds. That this calm might 
only exist at the eye of a hurricane doesn’t 
keep him from seeking it. Gullikson’s large 
frame gives Doug a powerful solidity, but 
he contrasts it with delicate hands and soft 
gestures. He's especially good at showing 
his puzzlement about the world. Doug 
hopes it will all make sense sometime but 
can’t be sure he'll get his wish. Gullikson 
skillfully pairs that childlike yearning with 
an adult’s brooding temperament, daz- 
zling us time and again. 

Best of all, Caswell and Gullikson work 
well together. They connect with each 

ity: It allows us to witness actors taking 
the risk of perfecting a moment no one 
can snatch back. The show plays without 

Each episode is so packed with inten- 
sity that the audience uses scene transi- 
tions much as the actors do — to pause and 
regroup. We reflect; the actors prepare. 


And as they briefly rest in neutrality, we 
witness a bit of their process. On a white- 
board, one actor writes a scene title, which 
generally describes a wound, and how old 
the characters are at the time. The order 
of scenes is far from random, but watch- 
ing these actors in the intervals gives us a 
sense that what they write is a proposal, 
an idea they have to agree on. Even though 
we have been watching a scrupulously 
rehearsed and directed production, each 
scene transition has a weightless moment 
in which Caswell and Gullikson seem to 
dare each other. And they make good each 

These transitions don't include cos- 
tume changes. The decision to run the 
entire show, covering 30 years, with each 
actor wearing the same dark, drab clothes 
presumably reflects a design to keep the 
focus on the performances, not on clever 
symbols or the flourishes of quick-change 
artistry. Costumer Cora Fauser has chosen 
casual, nonachiever clothing that doesn't 
evoke any particular age. The effect is 
further to dim our expectations for these 
two. This is arguably overkill in a produc- 
tion that purges sentimentality from every 
crevice, but it’s an honorable choice. 

Director Mark Alan Gordon establishes 
a stunning rapport between the actors. His 
decisions about stylizing the wounds and 
using simple set elements always serve the 
script well and keep attention trained on 
the performers. Gordon strikes an ideal 
balance between humor and tragedy, and 
shows us that wishing for characters to 
“save” each other is far too pat 

We’re conditioned to hunt in our stories 
for romance or its obstacles, but this play is 
not a courtship or a story of thwarted love. 
Doug and Kayleen need each other, but that 
doesn’t mean they embody each other’s 
happy ending. Their wounds define them, 
and they share a mystical compassion for 
each other. That's deliverance enough. ® 
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Appetizing Anatomy 

Chefs and diners alike love whole-animal dinners 


BY ALICE LEVITT 



W hen you think of a spit- 
roasted lamb, you may 
think of Greece, but 
you probably won’t 
think “sparklers" — unless you 
are Greek. So it’s good there was a 
Greek girl among the diners at Hen 
of the Wood at the Grist Mill 
on April 21. 

As chef Eric 
Warnstedt spit-roasted 
a pair of boned- 
out bodies outside his 
Waterbury restaurant, 

Courtney Contos, owner 
of Chef Contos Kitchen 
& Store in Shelburne, 
quietly told him how to 
make the meat suit- 
ably festive in Greek 
style. Warnstedt 
ran home and 
returned with 
sparklers. He 
arrived just 

s them before he served up the 
S two animals from Jericho Settlers Farm, 
!» the centerpiece of a dinner called L Is 
5 for Lamb. 

g On the deck, the guests had already 
2 enjoyed appetizers such as Spanish- 
influenced pork croquetas from Pistou 
chef Max Mackinnon, while the animals 
•2 browned on Warnstedt’s new custom- 
J 5 made spit. Inside, diners sipped wines 
9 from natural grapes selected by Hen of 
5 the Wood co-owner William McNeil and 
g ate a gorgeous salad of peas, housemade 
ricotta and prosciutto. 

« sparkling spit, carried in by Mackinnon 
2 and Hen sous-chef John David Palmer 
2 like pallbearers of deliciousness. 

“ In the kitchen, the assembled chefs 
sliced the lambs into thin portions atop 
a bean stew, parsnips and purple car- 
rots. On the side, a plump, homemade 


"FEAST” LIKE A WHOLE ANIMAL. 


ERIC WARNSTEDT 


lamb-chorizo sausage, cooked on the 
spit’s grill plate, lent spice to the dish. 

That festive dinner won’t be the last 
time a whole animal (or two) turns on 
the restaurant's spit, custom-made by 
Corbin Forge in Stowe. Nor is Hen of the 
Wood the only restaurant hosting such 
meals. A select group of Vermont chefs is 
making dinners focused on using nearly 
every part of a single animal into the 
hottest new gatherings. 

“It’s just a fun, more casual way to 
have a feast,” explains Warnstedt, who 
has also done more formal dinners 
showcasing plated duck, lamb and pig. 
Nothing says ‘feast’ like a whole animal.” 

This trend kicked off in February at 
Burlington’s Pistou with an event called 


the Sidewalk Goat Project. Co-owner 
Jason Zuliani has long been known in 
foodie circles for breaking out his spit, 
or souvla, which he brought back to the 
States after visiting relatives in Corsica. 

When Mackinnon and cookbook 
author Molly Stevens discussed col- 
laborating on a special dinner, the young 
chef and the All About Roasting author 
decided the spit offered the perfect way 
to combine their talents. 

Danville's Vermont Chevon provided 
the whole goat; in the week before the 
dinner, Mackinnon began serving it in the 
form of homemade sausages. On Sunday, 
he butterflied the goat's shoulders, filled 
them with simple, fresh ingredients, 
including lemon zest and parsley, and 


then slow-roasted them 
over a fire right on the 
sidewalk in front of the 
restaurant. The goat 
was served family 
style, along with 
brussels sprouts and 
salt-roasted rutabaga. 
Mackinnon 
injoyed the 
ess that 
he joined 
Warnstedt and 

two months 
later for L Is 
for Lamb. That 

be his last col- 

Mackinnon 
says he plans 
:o help 
make spit- 
roasted 
porchetta at 
Hen of the Wood on May 26 for a dinner 
to celebrate Vermont’s first-ever Natural 
Wine Week. Back at Pistou, he says to 
expect a whole-chicken dinner soon, 
possibly before the end of May. 

Chickens are great for feeding small 
groups. But last summer, Frank Pace, 
butcher for Guild Fine Meats, set the bar 
far higher — or rather, the trapeze. 

That's what Pace calls the spit he used 
to roast a whole steer, an implement it 
took Mark Shattuck of Shattuck Welding 
three months to construct. Pace was fol- 
lowing his own passion for fire-roasting 
whole animals, but he also wanted to 
create a show-stopping meal for the first 
annual Celebrate Vermont Festival in 
Stowe. “When you’re cooking a whole 
animal, people talk about it," Pace says. 

But first, he had to figure out how to 
roast a whole steer evenly while keeping 
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II side dishes 

I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Dog and 
Slider Show 


What would Jesus do? If he 
could cook like the members 
of the Moretown-based 

would expand. Last Friday, 
the group, led by executive 
chef martin smith, opened 
jUNrs dog haus in Waterbury’s 
Cabot Annex at 2653 
Waterbury-Stowe Road. 

Juni’s joins juniper's 

and juniper's fare deli in 
Northfield. A portion of the 
proceeds from every meal at 
the restaurants goes to the 
church's Everyone's Child 
organization, which helps to 
feed and educate children in 
Kenya, Jamaica, Brazil and 

While the expansion may 
serve a good global cause, 
Vermont diners are reaping 
the culinary benefits here at 
home. Juni's serves breakfast 
beginning at 6 a.m. each 
day, including homemade 
cheddar biscuits with eggs, 
cabot cheddar and choice of 
breakfast meat with house 
chipotle mayo. For those 
already craving a hot dog, 
there’s the Early Bird Dog. 
That's a MCKENZIE OF VERMONT 
maple-sausage link wrapped 
in scrambled eggs and 
melted Cabot cheddar and 
stuffed into a griddled koffee 
kup bakery hot dogbun. 

Hebrew National hot dogs 
are served from 10:30 a.m. 
until 6 p.m. Customers at 
the restaurant’s counter or 
take-out window can choose 
their own toppings or try one 
of Smith’s seven concoctions, 
none of which costs more 
than $3.30 on a dog. 

The banh mi dog includes 
homemade kimchi and sweet 
Thai chile sauce, while the 
South by Southwest Dog 
features house barbecue 
sauce and shredded Cabot 
cheddar on a bacon-wrapped 
frank. There's also a selection 


That sauce, which 
Smith describes as a mix of 
Carolina and Memphis-style 
flavors, is one of a few items 
he is now marketing outside 
his restaurants. A jesting 
suggestion from Mrs. Smith 
stuck and gave the sauce 
its name: “My Smokin’ Hot 
Wife." Smith will bring 
the Wife to various central 
Vermont markets, including 
Montpelier’s hunger mountain 
co-op, along with his home- 
made kimchi and sauerkraut, 
soon to be crafted from 
homegrown cabbage. 

While the original 
Juniper’s Fare Cafe 
has scaled back its 
hours to just 


lots of times and 
good word. 



Crumbs 


Dry-aged steak frites. 
Battered monkfish cheeks 
with chips. Chef jean-luc 
matecat will be spinning 
some serious victuals 
when mule bar opens on 
Thursday at 38 Main Street 
in Winooski. 

The spot will open on 
schedule after a fevered 

worker Eyrich Stauffer. The 
promptness befits a crew 
of guys used to opening 
restaurants: Partners scott 

KERNER, JOEY NAGY and WES 

Hamilton have at least four 
eateries among them, includ- 
ing Montpelier’s three penny 
taproom and three mad tacos. 

Nagy is mum on what 
exactly will issue from Mule 
Bar’s 15 taps. “We want to 


A Moveable (South End) Feast 

PINE STREET TO GAIN A FRIOAY NIGHT FOOD TRUCKSTOP 
Since Seven Days reported last week on a Friday-night 
food-truck powwow coming to Burlington’s South End, 
felix wai — half of ArtsRiot, the event’s organizers — says 
he's received “lots of calls from people starting up food 
trucks who asked, ‘Hey, can we park there?'" 

Not quite yet. The south end food truckstop is due to 
open in two weeks and is already at full capacity — at 
least for now, Wai says. But the discovery that Burlington 
is bursting at the seams with food trucks is a welcome 
one. “Sometimes you can get some really creative food 
from trucks that you can't get in restaurants," says pj 
mchenry, Wai's partner. “It’s invention by necessity.” 

Every Friday evening from 4:30 to 9 p.m., beginning 
on May 24, the parking lot behind speeder & earl's coffee 
roastery will morph into a bazaar of trucks and carts 
peddling barbecue, tacos, ice cream, fresh juices, beer and 
even mate. Nine vendors have signed on so far: Expect 
tacos from muchachotaco; burgers from the burger barn; 
ethnic street food from ;duinoi (ouende); creative sand- 
wiches from the hindquarter; barbecue from southern 
smoke foods; fresh juices from tomgirl juice co.; mate 

from mocean mate; ice cream from lake 
CHAMPLAIN chocolates; and beer from 
~ \ fioolehead brewing company, one of 
the event's sponsors. 

Roving chef Brian stefan 
of Southern Smoke plans 
to serve up Cajun and 
, Caribbean-inspired foods 
such as smoked-pork 
• sandwiches; empanadas 
stuffed with crab or 
smoked chicken; savory 
lobster, ham or chorizo beignets; 
and — depending on availability 
small plates such as fried 
dandelion heads. “I’m going to 
tap my farm friends to see what I 
^ can get,” says Stefan. 

Even the resident brewer is going to 
get creative. “We’re talking to matt [cohen, Fiddlehead's 
owner] about a special South End summer beer,” Wai 
says, and adds that patrons will be able to roam the entire 
space with a beer in hand (rather than have to retreat 
behind a cordon). 

The trucks will most likely form a ring that “hugs 
the buildings,” McHenry says. That includes the studio 
of AO Glass, which will stay open late each Friday for 
glass-blowing demonstrations. Wai hopes other nearby 
galleries will eventually follow suit. 

ArtsRiot will put out picnic tables and provide 
bathroom access and live music every week. Steve 
Madden's Pine Street Irregulars are slated to play at the 
inaugural event, and music collective Jenke Arts will play 
a succession of Fridays. 

The part Wai and McHenry are most excited about 
is donating a portion of each week’s proceeds to the 
Chittenden emergency food shelf. “It’s a pretty incredible 
place,” says Wai. 

In the meantime, the ArtsRiot duo is busy renovating 
the front of the former Fresh Market space. For more on 
that, see Crumbs. 
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$6 Planet burger 
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Appetizing Anatomy 

it identifiable as cattle. The solution? 
Rather than “just smoke the hell out of 
it,” as Pace says he did at pig roasts when 
he was a chef and not yet a butcher, he 
divided the steer into eight pieces, with 
each hanging quarter cut in half. 

He put all the pieces on the tra- 
peze at once, then removed them as 
they became ready, ribs and loins first. 
"Cooking a whole cow is definitely a dif- 
ferent experience than cooking a whole 
pig," Pace says. “I think it lends itself 
more [to that treatment]. [Beef] is a lot 
more forgiving. The brisket was amaz- 
ing the bone-in chucks were amazing. 
The dry heat was amazing for it.” 

Even when he’s not feeding a hungry 
group an entire steer. Pace is using the 
skills he learned from the experience. 
For the Vermont Traditional Foods and 
Health Symposium at Shelburne Farms 


The pig was raised at Jasper Hill 
Farm in Greensboro and fed the 
whey left over from production of the 
farm’s famous Bayley Hazen Blue and 
Winnimere cheeses, among others. The 
first of nine courses included home- 
made ham and sausage served with two 
different chunks of Jasper Hill cheese, 
for a taste of two links in the food chain 
on a single plate. 

That was just the beginning. 
Longworth says his meal included 23 
different elements made from the pig, 
from bones simmered for the broth of 
pork-neck ramen soup to fat rendered 
for Asian pork buns that were filled with 
pork meatballs. 

Longworth says diners gobbled up 
that dish, which he referred to as “Soup 
and Sandwich,” but the real hit of the 
night came between courses eight and 
nine. “We took all the skin off, and we 
made cracklings," Longworth says, as if 
telling a dirty secret. He and his team 



on June 14, Pace will cater a “grazing 
dinner” that includes a roasted shoulder 
of beef cooked in the style of the whole 

When he makes a single dinner from 
a whole animal. Pace says, he prefers to 
divide the meat into several different 
elements. For one local chef’s wedding 
Pace made dumplings and sausages, as 
well as belly, loin and shoulder pieces, 
and presented them all on wood on a 
big, central table. “It’s more of a con- 
versation piece, something special that 
people can really see,” he says. 

Adam Longworth, chef at the 
Common Man Restaurant in Warren, 
took a similar tack on April 7 with his 
50:1 Whey Fed Pig Dinner. 

The invitation-only dinner proved to 
be so popular that not 50 but 56 souls 
attended to honor a single pig from 
Waitsfield-based Vermont Whey Fed 
Pigs. 


fried the skins to bubbly crispness just 
before they left the kitchen. 

“We served them family style in big 
bowls, and we heard an uproar from 
the dining room — people were clap- 
ping and cheering as they hit the table,” 
Longworth goes on. “I asked Lorien 
[Wroten, Longworth’s partner and co- 
owner] what was going on, and she was 
like, ‘If you go into the dining room, all 
you can hear is crunching.’” 

There isn’t usually much call for 
taking apart whole pigs in Longworth’s 
cut-based fine-dining restaurant. But, 
he says, it was a refreshing change to do 
the dinner and support Vermont Whey 
Fed owner Ignacio Villa. “I really liked 
the concept of it. We were able to do so 
much,” he explains. “It’s not like we’re 
just trying to sell pork chops. We can get 
a whole pig and sell it all in one night.” 

Longworth says he’ll definitely 
do similar dinners in the future. He’s 
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fare cooked by chef 

RICHARD WITTING. 

Wai says the partners 
thought hard on “what 
Burlington was miss- 
ing," and decided that 
it included noodles. 


They have their hands 
full with the South End 
Food TruckStop, but 
ArtsRiot’s pj mchenry and 
reux wai are also busy 
chipping away at floors 
and transforming 400 
Pine Street into a new 
gallery/cafe. 

Come July, the former 
Fresh Market will reopen 
as an event and gallery 
space, as well as a 14-seat 
cafe with Chinese/Asian 


dumplings and creative 
Chinese dishes. “It’s food 
that has more diversity 
than people realize,” says 
Wai, who has family in 
Hong Kong. “[Noodles] 
are something I crave all 
of the time.” 

The still-unnamed 
cafe will focus on lunch, 
Wai says, and the kitchen 
will source local ingredi- 
ents whenever possible. 
However, accessibility 


will be ArtsRiot’s holy 
grail. “If someone wants 
to spend $3, we’ll have 
something for them,” 
says McHenry. 


We may be a thousand 
miles from Kentucky, 
but Vermont is about 
to gain its first-ever 
bourbon, from smugglers' 

NOTCH DISTILLERY in 
Jeffersonville. 

Co-owner jeremy 
elliott says the distill- 
ery’s STRAIGHT BOURBON 
whiskey will be available 
in the tasting room start- 
ing this Saturday, but it 
may go fast — he’s taking 
reservations on the first 
batch of 200 bottles. 

The 100 percent rye 
whisky was aged for six 
months in “new charred 
white oak,” Elliott says, 
and should be available 
in state liquor stores by 




thinking of following in Warnstedt's or 
Pace’s footsteps with a lamb or a steer — 
just not a whole steer. Even with a half 
steer, “[The dinner] would have to be 
100: 1/2,” he says. 

Whole-animal meals may be a recent 
Vermont trend, but they go way back. 
Chef Michael Werneke of Waterbury’s 
Prohibition Pig is using pig-picking din- 
ners and oyster roasts from his college 
days as inspiration for a June dinner 
that’s still in the planning stages. “We 
did them all the time at North Carolina 
State,” he recalls. 

Werneke hopes he can persuade 
Prohibition Pig owner Chad Rich to 
get a spit for the new smoker that will 
arrive at the restaurant soon. “I’ve never 
done a whole-hog porchetta, seasoned 
it and tied it,” says the chef, describing 
a practice that harks back to ancient 
Roman times. “I think it would be a 


whole other level of cool to do one on a 
spit outdoors.” 

Werneke was one of the attendees at 
L Is for Lamb, soaking up the smell of 
lamb smoke on Hen of the Wood’s deck 
overlooking the waterfall. Now he plans 
to collaborate with Mackinnon himself, 
perhaps on that porchetta. 

A meat specialist, Werneke can 
comment on the whole-animal experi- 
ence as both patron and cook. “There 
isn’t a better way to throw a party for 
both the people throwing it and the 
guests,” he says. “They’re all eating the 
same things as a group, and the food is 
kind of the focus, but at the same time, 
you’re meeting people you had no idea 
existed, and everyone is having a great 

A single animal bringing a bunch of 
people together. If that’s not connecting 
through food, what is? © 
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Mother’s Day Brunch! 

Offering a fantastic brunch menu 
starting at 8am with our last seating at lpm 


Check out a sampling of our menu: 

• Strawberry-Rhubarb Croissant French Toast 

• Maple Balsamic Grilled BecfTips & Eggs 

sauce, fif toast ” 

• Bacon & Spinach Omelet 

Garlic spinach, bacon, Cabot chcddar cheese served with 
home fries & toast 

• Spring Vegetable Frittam 

Ciemini mushrooms, asparagus, garlic, 


Drink Specials 

• S7 Smugglers Notch Vodka 
Bloody Mary's 

• S6 Spiked Ginger Sun Tea 

• S4 Mimosas 




"Ice and Easy" 
WINE DIMMER 

Join the acclaimed chefs of Amuse at The Essex 
Resort & Spa for a four-couise showcase of food 
and diink, featuring ice ciders from Hen Ice Cider 
Company Newhall Faim and Hall Home Place. 

Couises include cider & basil-poached scallops, 
duck & foie gras tenine with green lentils, and baby 
greens salad with fiddleheads. 

Thursday, May 23 ri , 6:00 p.m. 

$65.00 per person, plus tax and gratuity. 

(802) 764-1489 for reservations. 
www.VtCulnaryResort.com for menu. 
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J ust 20 minutes into our second 
meal at nika, the table sug- 
gested a medieval-style feast. 
When our server arrived with a 
plate of grilled octopus, the table was so 
full that he paused and stammered, “I’ll 
just put them um ...” My friend and I 
stopped eating to rearrange plates and 
glasses — grilled escarole salad, braised 
artichokes, curls of prosciutto, a rose 
and a cucumber-lychee-mint spritzer — 
and make room. 

A meal at nika can come with its spa- 
tial challenges. The menu, both drinks 
and food, is encyclopedic, and it's hard 
to rein yourself in, at least on a first or 
second visit. The menu is inspired by a 
swath of sunny countries — Italy, France, 
Morocco — and many of the dishes, such 
as the tender, spicy octopus, duck confit 
and spice-rubbed lamb, sound irresistible. 

For 21 years, this subterranean 
space was the home of Three Tomatoes 
Trattoria. While this mini-chain still 
encompasses a trio of restaurants — in 
Williston, Rutland and Lebanon, N.H. — 
owners Jim Reiman and Robert Meyers 
closed and dramatically transformed 
their Burlington location last winter. 

Deciding to focus on a Mediterranean 
theme was ballsy. The word itself may 
confuse some people: With 21 countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea, what 
does that even mean? Was it just a fancy 
way to repackage the Three Tomatoes 
s brand? 

8 Maybe, but when you consider the 
g chef, the word “Mediterranean” takes 
§ on real meaning. Dennis Vieira — who 
5 headed the Red Clover Inn in Mendon 
“ for three years before coming to nika 
— has spent a chunk of his professional 


life across the pond. Vieira grew up in 
what he calls a "very ethnic” Portuguese 
neighborhood outside Fall River, Mass. 
He pursued the culinary track in voca- 
tional high school because neither weld- 
ing nor auto mechanics appealed, he 
says. Better yet, all of the school's girls 
were in the program. "I thought, OK. 
I’m going Co flirt my way through high 
school," recalls Vieira, dead serious. 

But cooking proved to be more than 
a flirtation. Vieira went on to attend 
the Culinary Institute of America 
and, after graduation, made his way 
to northern Tuscany and Paris, then 
back to Massachusetts, and eventually 


to Woodstock, Vt. There he cooked 
alongside Jason Merrill at the Jackson 
House Inn and with Ted Fondulas at 
Hemingway’s before taking the reins at 
the Red Clover Inn. 

Vieira says he and the owners 
“changed everything” about Three 
Tomatoes. Though the restaurant has 
the same footprint, the white tile floor 
is the only vestige of its former decor. 
The space is now dimmer and sexier, 
with exposed-stone walls along one 
side of the dining room echoed by walls 
of rough cork throughout the space. A 
chandelier and pendant lights cast cop- 
pery illumination, which plays off the 


wood-fired oven in the open kitchen. 
Bottles of wine cover a back wall. It’s a 
place you want to retreat to on a wintery 
day — or a steamy summer one. 

Especially dramatic is the alcove bar, 
with a slightly louche look (the televi- 
sion notwithstanding) and a lengthy 
drink list. At nika — which also bills itself 
as a wine bar — there are 30 wines by the 
glass. The intriguing choices include 
Aglianico, Falanghina, Godello, three 
sparklers and — hallelujah — two roses. 
(The Sicilian Cantine Barbera, made 
from Nero d'Avola grapes, is a juicy, ver- 
satile friend to much of the food here.) 
Six draft lines pour some decent beer 
— think Fiddlehead Brewing Company 
IPA and Allagash White — and an eclec- 
tic range of bottled beers, from Lake 
Placid Craft Brewing Company Ubu Ale 
to Pabst Blue Ribbon and Peroni. 

The cocktails seem most in step with 
the lounge-in-the-sun Mediterranean 
ethos, drawing as they do on herbs, 
local spirits and fresh-squeezed juices. 
A nutty, frothy Amaretto Sour seems 
a holdover from chillier weather, but 
drinks such as the huge, ruby-red Greek 
Margarita (blended with blood-orange 
juice) and the Santorini Sunrise (a re- 
freshing blend of Campari, local vodka, 
grapefruit juice and fresh mint) seem 
designed for long spells of people watch- 
ing at a table on Church Street 

They’re also good matches for many 
of the smaller plates, which make up 
most of the menu. On both of our visits, 
our table was quickly blanketed with 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 



Salted. 

Caramel. 

Cookies. 




MOTHER’S DAY... 

A TIME FOR APPRECIATION, 
GRATITUDE & LOVE 

and dinner menu to celebrate this special occaslonl 


Barkeaters 




food 


salads, crudo, skewers and "boards," i.e., 
plates of such items as silky prosciutto 
($5); whipped ricotta ($5); salty, mari- 
nated olives (S3); and a dollop of garlicky 
hummus or chunky, smoky eggplant dip 
served on romaine leaves ($4 each). 
While the dips were tasty enough, they 
were outdone by the artichoke barigoule 
($4) — two squishy, braised artichoke 
halves served in a fragrant, buttery broth. 
A basket of Red Hen Baking Company 
bread cost an additional $3. 

While the boards allowed us to get 
our antipasto on, I favored the crudo 
and warm appetizers, most of which had 
layers of mysterious, warming spices; 
showers of salty, aged cheese; or just a 
kiss of char. 

The grilled escarole salad ($8), for 
instance, elevated this bitter, underused 
green to stardom: Fired into submission, it 
was sprinkled with shaved Parmesan and 
doused in what tasted like high-quality 
olive oil, a hint of orange juice and herbs. I 
ended up gnawing on the charred escarole 
heart rather than leave anything behind. 

The delicious grilled, Portuguese- 
style octopus, accompanied by sliced po- 
tatoes and spiced with piri piri peppers, 
is based on a recipe from Vieira’s grand- 
mother. His personal touch is leaves of 
arugula as well as the addition of small 
black bits so concentrated they taste 
almost like bacon but are actually dehy- 
drated olives. The dish exemplified how 
low-simmering heat can enliven food 


without overwhelming 
delicate New England 
palates. 

Also praiseworthy 
were three dates stuffed 
with almond paste, 
wrapped in prosciutto 
and fired. For $6, it was 
an addictive mashup of 
sweetness, salt and fat, 
like a higher power of 
bacon-salted caramels. 

balls ($7) was composed 
of velvety, falling-apart, 
house-ground pork 
slathered in a bright- 
red sauce. A skewer of 
charred shrimp ($ 10 ), 
sprinkled with chile oil, 
lime juice and parsley, 
was toasty and tart. 

More complicated 
was the yellowtail crudo 
($ 11 ), one of three raw- 
seafood plates on the 
menu. The kitchen lay- 
ered crispy garlic, basil 
oil and fried chile pep- 
pers over the fish. The 
peppers were novel and 
resembled saffron, but 
the fish was cloaked in multiple layers of 
flavor — fewer would have been better. 

A few other dishes were slightly prob- 
lematic: We spit out bits of shell from our 
oysters-on-the-half; and, 
though the flavor of the as- 
paragus soup ($6) ably cap- 
tured the season, its con- 
sistency grew too thick as 
it cooled. While the chewy, 
thin pizza crusts were 
topped with novel proteins 
such as yellowfin tuna and 
pork belly, the variation we 
had — with house sausage, 
mozzarella and herbs ($15) 

— was decent but forget- 
table, especially compared 
with other, more imagina- 

Entrees at nika are 
slightly larger versions 
of the small plates; on 
our two visits, my friends 
and I tried just four of 
them. Nika's steak frites 
consisted of tender, pep- 
pery petite tender steak 

— so juicy it was surely 
marinated before firing — 
topped with tangy salsa 
verde. Along with a gener- 
ous handful of crispy shoe- 
string fries, it was a deal 
for $ 18 . 


Another favorite was the pillowy 
ravioli ($17), stuffed with fava beans and 
ricotta salata and drizzled with slivered 
mushrooms, puckery pickled scallions 
and mint. The “crispy" duck confit ($16) 
wasn’t quite crispy, but had the deep 
flavors of a long cure. Served on a bed 
of bouncy white beans and bitter wilted 
greens, it was a solid supper. 

Least successful was the branzino 
($18 for a half-portion of one filet), a 
tender white fish not seen much in these 
parts. It had a nicely crisped skin, but 
the filet tasted so fishy that, if I hadn’t 
known better, I would have thought it 
was mackerel. A pool of bland broth 
didn’t do the dish any favors, either. 

That was one of very few negatives on 
this otherwise winning menu. Another 
was the olive-oil pound cake ($7), which 
was intriguing but lacking in personality. 
Dessert salvation came on another plate: 
a feather-light, barely sweet, white- 
chocolate panna cotta ($6) topped with 
frizzled mint and jiggling in a puddle of 
grapefruit jus. Heaven. 

Nika is beginning lunch service 
this week, with a roster of sandwiches, 
smoky skewers, salads and other small 
plates. I hope those outside tables are big 
enough for our next visit. ® 
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Cajtf/Bistro 


Mother’s Day 

Sunday, May 12th 

BOOKING BRUNCH & DINNER 
DON'T FORGET MOM! 

Lunch t Dinner V Sunday Brunch 
27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 


9AM SAI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 
www.sansaivt.com 
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$15 EARLY 
IRD SPECIAL 

5:30-6:30pm 

Starter & Pizza 

Roasted Olives or Salad 
& Margherita or Pepperoni 

Pizza 

Barrio 









calendar 

MAY 08-15, 2013 


WED. 08 

art 


LIFE-DRAWING CLASS: Live models inspire stud- 
of Contemporary Arts, Chester, 6-9 p.m. $15. Info, 


film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: Nicole 

Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 22 S 3 S -3338. 



More Than 
Meets the Eye 


“This is not a fairy tale. This is about 
real witches.” These lines set the 
tone for Roald Dahl’s book The Witches, 
which turns the world of happy-go-lucky 
children's literature upside down. Narrated 
by a boy who goes to live with his grandmother after his 
parents die, this tale twists and turns upon the introduction of mask- and wig- 


bnsiness 

BROWN BAG LUNCH: THE ART OF CULTIVATING A 
THRIVING CREATIVE PRACTICE: Entrepreneurial 



food & drink 

food FOR UFE: Lisa Mase of Harmonized Cookery 

fare that fosters health and harmony. Hunger 
Mountain Co-op. Montpelier. 5:30-6:30 p.m. $6-8: 
preregister. Info, 223-8004, ext. 202, info®hunger- 


comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: Fun-loving participants play -Whose 
Line Is It Anyway?“-style games in an encouraging 


UNITED WAY OF CHITTENDEN COUNTY DINNER 
& AWARDS CELEBRATION: Supporters of the 


; through education, inc 


wearing wicked women plotting to turn the world’s youth into mice. Using 
live actors, puppetry, video and original music, the Saints & Poets Production 


Company presents 
a multimedia stage 
adaptation of this 
compelling story about 
familial bonds and 
childhood courage. 


THE WITCHES' 

Thursday, May 9 & Friday, May 10, 7 p.m.; Saturday. May 
11, 2 p.m. & 7 p.m.; Sunday, May 12. 2 p.m; see website 
for future dates; for children ages 8 and up. at Black Box 
Theater, Main Street Landing Center for the Performing 
Arts, in Burlington. $15-20. Info, 863-S966. flynntix.org 





LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
FIND OUR CONVENIENT FORM AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 

YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDARi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 


V CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

) LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WHITTEN BY COURTNEY COPP. SE VEN DAYS EOITS FOR SPA 
AND STYLE. DEPEN0IN6 ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE 
LISTED IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS 
ORGANIZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


In the early 1980s, Pacific Northwest native Dana Robinson relocated to New 
England and found a kinship among other singer-songwriters dedicated to 
traditional mountain music. He honed his craft in an off-the-grid homestead 
in northern Vermont, and with his 1994 debut , Elemental Lullabye, began 
touring full time. After meeting Susan, who would become his wife, in 2002 
at a concert in California, the two joined forces, with her clawhammer banjo 
playing and vocal harmonies accompanying his guitar and fiddle skills. Today 
the pair hails from Asheville, 

North Carolina, and bring DANA & SUSAN ROBINSON 
Appalachian tunes and original Friday, May 10. 7 p.m., at River Arts in 
songs to the stage. Morrisville. $10. Info, 888-1261. riverartsvt.org 



Street Museum in White River 
Junction. $5-20. Info, 356-2776. 

mainstreetmuseum.org 


granting them access to literature, 
resources and pen-pal opportunities. 


Flower Power 


Spring is here, and with it comes the beauty and ^ 
sweet scent of lilacs, flowering crabapples and more. 
f The UVM Horticultural Research Center celebrates this 
explosion of color and new life with the Bloomtime Festival. 
Families stroll the grounds, painters capture the scenery on 
canvas and live music fills the air. Face painting, hay rides, a 
treasure hunt and seed planting delight little ones, while their 
adult companions attend workshops ranging from growing hops 
and apples to pest and fungi management. Enticed by all the 
. vegetation? Folks can purchase annuals and vegetable starts to 
k invigorate home gardens. 


BLOOMTIME FESTIVAL 

Saturday. May 11.10 a.m.-3 p.m„ at UVM Horticultural 
Research Center in South Burlington. Free. Info, 
864-3073. friendsofthehortfarm.org ^ 


Dueling 

Divas 


1 hen aging lounge singer Veronica Joy's waning career is threatened by 
f the fame-hungry upstart Jayne Summers in Whatever She Wants: A 
Drag Musicale, sparkles fly. Its leading ladies played by Sasha Steinberg 
and John Jacob Lee. respectively — real-life partners and cocreators of the 
piece — this theatrical bout blends the glamour of drag queen performances 
with the essence of film noir. Proceeds benefit the Tranzmission Prison 
Book Project, which supports incarcerated queer, trans and gender- 
nonconforming individuals nationwide 


calendar 



Donate a car... 
Change a life! 

GoodNewsGarage.org 

877.GIVE.AUTO 

Tax Deductions 
Free Towing 


Opera Company o 

May 31 

* * • * * 


F MlDDLEBURY 

-June 8, 2013 


Daycare 


$30 


rding 


Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 


59 Industrial Avenue UJilliston, VT 05495 

uiuiui.doggiedovcorc.com 



VINCENT FEENEY: The local author and historian 


theater 

GOOD PEOPLE': Tara Lee Downs directs this 
Vermont Stage Company production of David 
Lindsay Abaire's Tony Award-winning play about 
high-school sweethearts who reunite 30 years later 
under less-than-ideal circumstances. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $24.30-32.50. Info, 863-5966. 
GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': In their 

Oullikson and Chris Caswell present nonlinear vi- 
gnettes about a 30-year friendship defined by physi- 
cal and emotional scars. Off Center for the Dramatic 
Arts. Burlington, 8 p.m, $15-20. Info, 448-0706. 
'NUNSENSE': Catherine Doherty directs a Northern 
Stage production of Dan Goggin's musical comedy 
about New Jersey nuns who create a haphazard 

Briggs Opera House. White River Junction. 7:30 p.m. 
$31-70. Info, 296-7000. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: WORLD WAR II: THE LOSS 
OF THE AGE OF INNOCENCE: Readers share their 
thoughts about Elie Weisel's Night with Barbara 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and prose 
of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must join the 
group to have their work reviewed. Halflounge, 
Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p,m. Free: preregister at 

MATT KENNARD: As part of the Peace & Justice 
Center's -cost of War Speaker & Film Series." the 
author and journalist discusses his book Irregular 
Army: How the U.S. Military Recruited Neo-Nazis. 
Gang Members and Criminals to Fight the War on 
Terror. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. 

TRACEY MEDEIROS: Foodies join the author of 
The Vermont Farm Table Cookbook, who discusses 
local recipes and dishes out tasty samples. Phoenix 
Books. Essex. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 872-7111. 


seminars 

AARP DRIVER SAFETY CLASS: Folks ages 50 and 
older take a road refresher course as they deal with 
challenges posed by aging. Miller Community and 
Recreation Center, Burlington, 9 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $12- 
14: preregister. Info. 316-1510. 

HOMEMADE HERBAL SPA PRODUCTS WORKSHOP: 


THU. 09 

agriculture 

CONTAINER GARDENING WORKSHOP: Sabrina 
Joy Milbury covers the basics of planting and 

Technologies. Williston. 6-7:30 p.m. $10. Info. 


participants through all-natural recipes for facial 
scrubs, foot baths and more. Vermont Center for 
Integrative Herbalism. Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. $20-22 
includes materials; preregister. Info, 224-7100. 




talks 

ANYA RADER WALLACK: The chairwoman of the 



benefit programs for children and adults with devel- 
opmental disabilities. The Essex Culinary Resort & 


etc. 


featuring bacon, creative dipping sa> 
camaraderie. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex. 6-midnigh 
Cost of food; cash bar. Info. 229-2090. 


TERRY BICYCLES TENT SALE: Riders peruse new 
wheels and gear for the biking season and for 
Saturday's Lund Ride for Children. 50 Joy Drive, 
South Burlington, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 861-7676. 


film 

'CHASING ICE': National Geographic photographer 
James Balog captures a multi-year record of climate 
change with sophisticated time-lapse cameras in 





LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


Jeff Orlowski's 2012 documentary. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $4-8. Info. 748-2600. 
'HALF THE SKY': A series of short documentary fill 
clips features celebrity activists, who travel intern: 


ter, Morrisville,7-9p.m. $5 suggested donation. 


OPEN bridge GAME: Players of varying experience 
levels put their strategy skills to use in this popular 
card game. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 5:30- 


Lower Lobby, Mahaney Center 
for the Arts. Middlebury College. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
443-3168. 

'SIMPLY MUSIC METHOD' PIANO DEMONSTRATION: 


health & fitness 

proper alignment and creative sequencing based 
on vinyasa principles. A guided meditation follows. 
SEABA Center, Burlington, 7-8 a.m. $5 suggested 
donation: see pascucciyoga.com for details. Info. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SW0R0 WORKOUT: Using 
controlled movements to perform basic strikes with 
wooden replicas of the weapon, students sculpt lean 
muscles and focus their minds. North End Studio A. 
Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

IMPROVING YOUR LIPID PROFILE: CHOLESTEROL & 
THE ROLE OF NUTRITION: Akshata Nayak presents 
:ercise routines to help 


MONTREAL-STYLE acro YOGA: Using partner ar* 
group work. Lori Flower guides participants throuf 
poses that combine acrobatics with therapeutic 
benefits. The confluence. Berlin, 7:15-8:45 p,m. $1£ 
as space permits. Info. 324-1737. 


identify the healing properties of native vegetation 
on a springtime stroll, wisdom of the Herbs School. 
Woodbury, 6-7:30 p.m. $1-10: preregister, info. 


•ee: preregister. Info. 877-6559. 

LEARN TO SOLDER WORKSHOP: High-tech 

tinkerers assemble beginner WeevilEye kits frc 
SparkFun electronics. Laboratory B. Burlington, 
p.m. $5-10 su 

talks 

AMY SCHRAM : The community outreach specialist 
from the Better Business Bureau of Marlborough. 


after-school camera CLUB: Cinema lovers in 
grades 6 through 10 learn how to shoot and edit 
footage with community trainer Meghan O'Rourke. 
Channel 17 Studios. Burlington, 3:30-5 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info, 862-3966, ext. 16. 

ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships over 
music and movement Alburgh Family Center of 
NCSS. 9:30-11 am Free. Info. 527-5426. 

their colors and numbers play interactive versions 
University Mall. South Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free. 

FLETCHER TUMBLE TIME: Exuberant youngsters 
find an outlet for all of that energy. Gymnasium, 
Fletcher Elementary School. Cambridge, 9-10:30 

FRANKLIN story HOUR: Lovers of the written word 
perk up for read-aloud tales and adventures with 
lyrics. Haston Library, Franklin, 10-10:45 a.m. Free, 
info, 527-5426. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with sto- 
ries and songs. Montgomery Town Library. 10-11:30 


and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Willislon, 10:45 a.m. Free: limited to one session per 
week per family. Info. 878-4918. 

TEEN WII CHALLENGE: Adolescents show off their 
physical gaming skills in friendly competitions. 
Milton Public Library, 3:30-5 p.m. Free; preregister; 
for ages 12 and up. Info, 893-4644. 

VOLUNTEENS: Eager readers make library plans 
involving books, technology and more, ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: for grades 
7-12. Info. 388-4097. 


CHARLES CLAPSADDLE: The aquarist and zoologist 


turallsts discuss organic methods, greenhouses, 
vegetable plots and more. A plant sale benefiting 
the library follows. Sarah Partridge Community 
Library, East Middlebury. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 

RICHARD PHILLIPS: At the Air Force Association 
meeting, the navy captain recounts his harrowing 
2009 capture by Somalian pirates, who attacked 
and boarded his ship, the Maersk Alabama, noon. 


GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': See WE0.08. 

'NUNSENSE': see WED.08, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
RANSOM': Lost Nation Theater presents Dick 


and actual writings by Civil War soldier and Vermont 
native Ransom w. Towle. Montpelier city Hall 
Auditorium, 7 p.m. $10-30; $60 opening-night gala 
includes pre- and post-show catered receptions; for 
children ages 6 and up. Info, 229-0492. 

THE WITCHES': Under the direction of Kevin 
Christopher, the Saints & Poets Production 
Company presents a multimedia stage adaptation 
of Roald Dahl's classic tale about sinister witches 
who live among us. See calendar spotlight. Black 
Box Theater, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. $15-20: for children ages 8 

'WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF?': Frank 
Weston directs this Essex Community Players 
production of Edward Albee's Tony Award-winning 



ADVANCE 

YOUR CAREER IN 
HEALTHCARE 
MANAGEMENT 

APPLY NOW 

AND START IN 

SUMMER 


. . L wfibl 1 

me University of Vermont 

your doorway lo academic excellence 

802.656.2085 • 800.639.3210 



2011 tony nominated for best new play. 


A fascinating, funny, and honest exploration of the ways in which class, race, luck, 
goodness, and the choices that we make can shape our lives. 



f- 

For 


APRIL 24 -MAY 12, 2013 


Tickets available at 86FLYNN or www.flynntix.org 
For more information visit us at www.vtstage.org 
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VermontDesignWorks 
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The National Endowment for the Arts 







Vermont Chamber Business & Industry EXPO May 22 & 23 
Sheraton Burlington Hotel & Conference Center 


Wednesday, May 22: 



& 




2012 Deane C. Davis Outstanding 
Business of the Year Award 

Winner Announced at Opening Ceremonies. 

Senator Leahy Business Breakfast: Catch the 
Momentum with Bill Stenger of Jay Peak Resort. 
SPONSORED BYVELCO 


Business Luncheon: How to Recruit and Retain Top Talent. 
SPONSORED BY GREEN MOUNTAIN POWER CORP. 

Thursday, May 23: 


^jSocialToaster 


Business Luncheon: 

Give Your Super Fans Super Powers with SocialToaster. 
SPONSORED BY COMCAST BUSINESS CLASS 

Visit 200 Exhibitors 
Network with over 3000 Attendees 
Largest Business-to-Business Trade 
Show in Northern New England 
Unlimited Networking Opportunities! 


Register Early For FREE Admission 



TOI*HAT 

ENTERTAINMENT 

802.862.2011 

tophatdj.com 


Disc Jockeys • Photobooths • Inflatables 

Weddings • Corporate Events • School Eve nts 


rm 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS - 



FRI.10 

comedy 

Benefits Charlotte and Shelburne school PTOs. Old 



BRANDON MUSIC CAFE SUPPER CLUB: Diners feast 



health & fitness 



holidays 

mother s day dinner: Lasagna. salad, rolls and 



ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones show 
up for fables and finger crafts, Enosburg Public 

FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: KiddOS 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and snacks. 
Health Room, Bellows Free Academy. Fairfax, 

ISLE LA MOTTE PLAYGROUP: Stones and crafts 
make for creative play. Isle La Motte Elementary 
School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical fitness 
activities help build strong muscles Montgomery 
Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
SING & DANCE WITH CONSTANCY: Ninos up to age 
6 learn songs, stories and games in Spanish and 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 10:30 am. Free. 
Info. 878-4918. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play and 
snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. Swanton. 10- 



film 

BEST IN SHOW: FULL FRAME DOCUMENTARY 
FILM FESTIVAL SCREENINGS: Five selections 
from established and emerging filmmakers bring 
compelling contemporary issues to the big screen. 
Loew Auditorium. Black Family Visual Arts Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H.,7 p.m, $5-10; $30 
for all-access pass. Info. 603-646-2422. 

CASTLETON VIDEOFEST: Cinema buffs screen win- 
ning entries from high school students throughout 
Vermont An awards ceremony follows. Castleton 
State College, 9:30 am. Free. Info. 468-6156. 

’NO PLACE ON EARTH': Based on first-person inter- 
views. Janet Tobias' documentary tells the story 
of 38 Ukrainian Jews who survived the Holocaust 
by living in a cave for 18 months. Catamount Arts 
Center, SL Johnsbury, 5:30 p.m. 3.7:30 pm, $4-8. 


'THE NIMBY project': In his documentary. 
Hollywood actor and Northeast Kingdom resident 



food & drink 



music 

ACOUSTIC CANDLELIGHT BENEFIT SHOW: Local 

and regional performers play brief sets in a relaxed 
atmosphere. ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh. NX 7 pm. 

DANA s SUSAN Robinson: The North Carolina- 
based duo channel the essence of rural America 
with the fiddle, guitar, banjo and mandolin. See 
calendar spotlight. River Arts Center. Mornsvllle. 7 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GLEE CLUB: Selections 
from Henry Purcell's The Fairy Oueen join 16th- and 
17th-century English madrigals in 'Renaissance 
Revisited.' under the direction of Louis Burkot Top 
of the Hop, Hopkins Center. Hanover. N.H., 5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 603-646-2422. 

Francois CLEMMONS: Accompanied by pianist 
Cynthia Huard. the acclaimed tenor and Middlebury 
College artist-in-residence performs his final solo 
concert before retiring at the end of the school 
year. Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College. 8 pm. Free. Info, 443-3168. 
HELIAND CONSORT: See WED.08, First 
Congregational Church. Lyndonvllle, 7:30 pm. $15- 
20 suggested donation. Info. 735-3611. 

JOE CRIBARI & KATRINA VANTYNE: The acoustic 
duo play a blend of Americana and Irish music for 
the guitar and fiddle. Brown Dog Books & Gifts. 

Rehnach conducts a program featuring Vivaldi's 
'Gloria.' as well as works by contemporary compos- 
ers. Proceeds benefit ongoing town hall renova- 
tions. Brandon Town Hall, 7:30 pm. Donations. Info. 


DEMONSTRATION: SEE THU.09, Bethany Church. 


Greenhouse 

SALE! 

May 10 -16 



ALL ANNUALS ON SALE! 
Save $.50 per 4 pak or 
3" annual pot - ALL WEEK! 
$2 ANNUALS: Zinnia 4 paks 
& Select Vines in 3" pot 
GET A FREE ANNUAL 
with a $10 purchase!* 
♦(Limit to first 200 customers 
FRI & SAT ONLY) 

Horsford Nursery 
425.2811 

www.horsfordnursery.com 



Essex Community Players Present: 

Who’s Afraid of 

Virginia Woolf? 

Performances 

May 9-11 @7:30pm 
May 12 Sunday Matinee 
@ 2pm 

Mature Audiences Only! 

Memorial Hall in Essex Center 

Adults $16 

Seniors (55 & over) $14 

Tickets online; 

www.essexplayers.com 


All seats are RESERVED NO 
REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES; ALL 
TICKET SALES ARE FINAL 


7i 


10'" Birthday Sale! 

May 12-18 

25 D/o dff 

All Findings 

metal clasps, * 
earwires, head pins “ 
Instruction Is AMUt/S I 




AT BURLINGTON 

1 Saturday Story Time Every Saturday at uam 1 

May 

Tpm 

TRACEY MEDEIROS: THE VERMONT 

FARM TABLE COOKBOOK 

lust in time for Mothers Dayl 


DAN BROWN AT LINCOLN CENTER 

live Stream 


BILL MARES: THE BACH ROAD 

TO BOSTON 

A heartwarming story of BIN's experience 
running Die Boston Marathon. 

™ 7 PM 

|ODY BARON & PETER BEAMISH: 
SPIRITUAL LOVEMAKING 

AT ESSEX 

May 

WED 8 

TRACEY MEDEIROS: THE VERMONT 
FARM TABLE COOKBOOK 

lust in time for Mothers Day! 

6^30 PM 

VT MOMMIES ADULT STORY TIME 

6-8 PM 

THERON HUMPHREY AND 

MADDIE THE COONHOUND 

OF MADDIE ON THINGS 

OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND DEMOS 

WED 29 

HOWARD COFFIN: DISCOVERING THE 
CIVIL WAR IN TODAY'S VERMONT 

THU 30 
6:30 PM 

DISCOVERIES IN WINE: 

DISCOVER A NEW WINERY 

Registration required. Call 872-7111 for info. 

FRI 31 

MARTA WILLIAMS: 

MY ANIMAL MYSELF 


itnreL Downtown Burlington . 802.448.3350 

www.phoenixbooks.biz 








SINGLE? TAKEN 
NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A TOTALLY AWESOME NIGHT OF 
FUN AND FLIRTING, '80s STYLE! HERE'S THE 411: 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 


SEVEN DAYS pERSoNKS 


TAKEN 

or not looking. 



W USE CAUTION 

(its complicated), 

HQWITWDRKS b ~: t0 


SINGLE _ 
and looking 
for love! 


Wear one of the Stop 
Light colors to indicate 
your relationship status. 

Or just "accessorize" 
with the appropriate 
color. Seven Days will 
have items to help show 
your "colors" as well. 


ENTERTAINMENT BY: 

SILVER TRICK ('80s cover band) 

DJ LLU 


SAT., MAY 18 


HIGHER GROUND 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
7:30 p.m. 'til the lights go out... 
RSVP online to win gift certificates 
from our sponsors. 


danformshoes 




= LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


YOUNG TRADITION WEEKEND: Singers, instru- 
mentalists and dancers 25 years old and younger 
perform at Friday night dances. Saturday's showcase 
contest and at SpringFest on Sunday. Various 
Burlington and Shelburne locations. 801 p.m. Sl-8: 
see youngtraditionvermont.org for details. Info, 
mark.sustic@gmail.com. 

outdoors 

BIRO WALKS: Lake Champlain Committee staff sci- 
entist Mike Winslow leads a lakeside stroll to identity 
feathered flyers by sight and sound. Oakledge Park. 
Burlington. 8-8:30 a.m. Free. Info, 658-1414. 

PLANT WALK: Herbalist Annie McCleary leads an 
exploration of native vegetation focused on appre- 
ciating the wonders of the natural world. Carpooling 
participants meet outside Hunger Mountain Coop at 
5:15 p.m. TWO Rivers Center. Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 


seminars 

FINANCIAL LITERACY WORKSHOP: Business consul- 
tant Sarah Kearns presents 'Making Sense of Your 

Matters.' Franklin Grand Isle Workforce Investment 
Board Training Center, Swanton. 10:30 a.m,-noon. 


sport 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER GOLF CHALLENGE: 

one winner. Barre Country Club, registration, 11 a.m.: 




■THE GOOD DOCTOR 1 : The Lamoille County Players 






words 



SAT.ll 


agriculture 


bloomtime festival: Spring is in the air! Families 



shops. See calendar spotlighL UVM Horticultural 
Research Center, South Burlington. 10 ajn.-3 p.m. 


PLANT SALE: An array of perennial flowers, edibles 

Ecker Ogden and Charlie Nardozzi. Proceeds benefit 
neighborhood plots, and outreach and education 
programs. Integrated Arts Academy, H.O. Wheeler 
Elementary School, Burlington, sate, 10 a.m.-3 p.m.: 
consultations, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Free to attend: consul- 
tations by donation. Info, 861-4769. 

PLANT SWAP: the museum's garden club hosts 
an exchange of hearty houseplants. Kent-Oelord 
House Museum, Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 9-11 am. Free. Info, 

TINMOUTH PLANT SALE: Green thumbs check out 
locally grown perennials and shrubs and assorted 
young plants from Greenleaf Nursery. Proceeds 
benefit area scholarship programs, Tinmouth Old 
Firehouse, 8-10 a.m. Free. Info. 446-2928. 


CRAFT FAIR: Folks peruse eye-catching handmade 
wares, plants, baked goods and more. Proceeds 
benefit community youth programs. First United 



etc. 

MAGIC WHEEL BIKE SWAP: Pedal pushersdrop off 
gently used rides for cash or switch gears and apply 
the value to the purchase of new wheels. Magic 
Wheel Community Bike Shop, Barre. 9:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. Free, Info. 595-9853. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT rummage SALE: Musicians 
get amped up about gently used banjos, gui- 
tars, violins, keyboards, microphone stands and 
more. Shrewsbury Community Meeting House, 
Cuttingsville. 9 a.m.-3 pm. Free. Info. 492-3814. 

NEW ENGLAND FEDERAL CREDIT UNION SHRED 

FEST: Folks destroy and dispose of sensitive finan- 
cial documents in a secure environment. Limit of 
five boxes per person. New England Federal Credit 


PLANT & BAKED GOODS SALE. I 



TERRY BICYCLES TENT SALE: See THU.09.7a.m.-3 



film 


BEST IN SHOW: FULL FRAME DOCUMENTARY FILM 
FESTIVAL SCREENINGS: See FRI.10, 4 p.m. & 7 p.m. 



Bausch. Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe 
Mountain Resort. 7:30 p.m. $12 Info, 760-4634. 

REEL PADDLING FILM FESTIVAL: This benefit for the 
Northern Forest Canoe Trail brings adventures in 
water sports to the big screen. Big Picture Theater & 
Cafe, Waitsfield. 7 p.m. $10-12. Info. 496-8994. 

'THE INVISIBLE WAR': Creative Healing connection 
hosts a screening of Kirby Dick's 2012 documentary 
about the underreported epidemic of rape within the 
U.S. military. A discussion follows. Lake Placid Center 


food & drink 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington City 
Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info. 310-S172. info® 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Seasonal produce 



recipes. Lake Champlain Waldorf School. Shelburne, 
live music, 5-6 p.m.: workshop 6-8 p.m. Free: prereg- 
ister. Info, 985-2827, jdennee®lakechamplainwal- 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses, 
breads and veggies vie for spots in shoppers' totes. 
The Marbleworks. Middlebury, 9 am -12:30 p,m. Free. 
Info. 989-6012. 

MOTHER'S DAY WEEKEND ENGLISH-STYLE 
HIGH TEA & LUNCH: Celebrate all things mom at 
Saturday's cup-and-saucer soiree featuring a parade 
of hats, followed by a three-course meal accompa- 
nied by harpist Margie Beckoffon Sunday. Brandon 
Music Cafe, 3-6 p.m. $12.95-29.95: preregister, lim- 
ited space. Info, 465-4071, info®brandon-muslc.neL 
ROAST PORK SUPPER: Neighbors feast on a spread 
of pork, mashed potatoes stuffing vegetables, 
applesauce and dessert served buffet-style. United 
Methodist Church. Vergennes. 5-6:30 p.m. $4-8: 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Oowntown 
strollers And high-quality fruits and veggies, 
mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet baked goods, 
and artisan crafts within arms' reach. Depot Park, 
Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813. 

games 

MOTHER'S DAY GIFT BINGO: Families celebrate 


Vintage Inspired 

Lifestyle 

Marketplace 

180 Flynn Ave, Burlington 
802.488.5766 

Antiques • Curious Goods 
Art • Treasures 



Open Air Market Be Food Drive 

Mother’s Day, May 12, noon-4pm 
Live Mural Painting by VT Artists 
Jerome Foster & Haley Bishop 

Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-4 

VINTAGEINSPIRED.NET 



Warblers and 
Wildflowers 
Weekend 


May 17-19, 2013 

Tire Natural History Network 
and Sterling College have 
announced that the 2013 
Northeast Regional 
Naturalist Gathering will 
be held in Craftsbury. 

Registration is still open! 

Activities include: field walks led 
by leading naturalists, and evening 
talks on the history, philosophy, 
and relevance of natural history. 

For more information and to 
register, go to 

http://naturalhistorynetwork.org 

Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 


a 


MAY 2013 


Summer’s coming! 

What’s y©'4sr style? 






Try our Summer Shorts for ft 
college credit in 7 weeks or less starting June 24, OR choose from 
over a thousand of our standard 12-week courses starting May 20. 

Either way, CGV has you covered. 


COMMUNXTYo • transferable credits 

— — — convenient course schedules 

affordable tuition 
OF VERMONT m . flexible financial aid and scholarship options 


GSV| : 


Now! .www.ccv.edu 800-228-6686 




V MWOBU 




3 JB 

WH0Le m 


Angioplasty Media, MSR + Soundtoys presents: 



L 






Music : Art : Food : Comedy 


Downtown Winooski, VT 


visit wakingwindows.com for a detailed schedule of events 

eSs® MSS ©soundtoys fjf* SEVENDAYS 








EARN YOUR TEACHING LICENSE 
IN 4 OR 5 SEMESTERS! 


4 semesters: Middle, Secondary, Art 

5 semesters: Elementary, Special Education, ESL 

APPLY 18 CREDITS TO YOUR MASTER’S IN EDUCATION 
Letm More! 



Learn How To. 

• Engage students from day ° ne 

• Improve student learning skills 

• Use class time more effectively 

• Focus and refine assessments 

and practice to bolster learning 


with Bill Rich, Heather Baron, 
Susie Girardin and Tara Sharkey 

2 Day Workshop: July 1 5 & 1 6 
Capital Plaza Hotel, Montplier, VT 
Course Option: also July 17 
Chamber of Commerce, Berlin VT 


Use Education 

neuroscience To: 

■ Jumpitart jtuden, learning 
‘ Improve NECAP scores 


H 802.654.2549 CH SAINT MICHAELS 

Q smcvtedu/graduate RR COLLEGEtwI NDED 

H education@smcvt.edu graduate programs 

^ J 


Learn more and register at: WWW. vthec.org/restart 

Presented by VT Higher Education Collaborative | (802) 498-3350 | info@vthec.org 



srtificate 


HanginS 


Bulk or Bag • Delivery available 

Hemlock $50 cu. yd. Pine Mix $40.cu^| 
Top Soil $48 cu. yd. Compost $54^u. yd. 


vegetable seeds, 
onion sets seeds 
& potatoes too! 


j{ursery 


Family Owned and Operated 

1 0236 Wiluston Road 1 434-2794 


QRCQNQ GGROGNS QNO GReGNHOOSGS 

HORRY MOTHGRS OOYl 


CHGCK OOTOOR SCLCCTION OP ONIQOG 

HGReS, OWWOGLS ONO PGReWWIOLS 

CSO SH0R6S STILL OVOIL06LG 


Only 4 miles from I- 89 in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont - just off of Barber P arm Road 
Phone: BQ2-S99-5 123 / uuu. arcana. us 







FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS - 



MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE COMMUNITY CHORUS: Jeff 
Rehnach conducts a program featuring Vivaldi's 
Gloria, as well as works by contemporary composers. 
Mead Chapel. Mlddlebury College. 3 pm. Free, Info. 

ONION RIVER CHORUS: See SAT.l). Unitarian Church, 

ORIANA SINGERS SPRING CONCERT: Directed 

by William Metcalfe, members lift their voices in 
■Ceremonial Mr. Handel,' which features works by 
baroque composer George Frideric Handel. SL Paul's 
Cathedral, Burlington 4 pm $10-25. Info. 863-5966. 
WILD MAN BLUES: The six-piece Dixieland group 
performsa Mother’s Oay concert of traditional New 
Orieans-style jazz with a modem twist. Bethany 
Church, Montpelier, 3 p,m. $20 suggested donation, 

YOUNG TRADITION WEEKEND: See FRI.10. 11 am. 


outdoors 

EARLY BIRDER morning WALKS: Experienced avian 
seekers lead a springtime stroll through woodland 
habitats. Birds of Vermont Museum. Huntington, 7-9 


MOTHER'S OAY WILOFLOWER WALK: Family 
members of all ages meander through meadows and 
woods and learn about springtime blooms along the 
way. North Brandi Nature Center. Montpelier, 1-3 p.m. 
$10: free for children and mothers. Info, 229-6206. 

BOLTON/RICHMONO BIKE RIDE: Riders spin their 

and passing through Bolton and Richmond. Bring a 
helmet lunch and water. Contact organizer for meet- 
ing location. Various locations, Richmond. 9 a.m. Free: 



programs. Sherburne Base Lodge, Burke Mountain 
Resort East Burke, registration. 8:30 a.m.: kids run. 
9:30 a.m.: adults, 10 am. $15-30: free for children 


NURSES TRAIL BIKE RIDE: Participants pedal past 


the well-being of the community for more than 100 
years. Various locations, Burlington, 11 a.m.-noon. 
Free: preregister. Info, 656-7433. 

VERMONT ESPERANZA 5K RUN/WALK: Folks get^ 


in Guatemala City. Dorset Park. ; 


talks 





food & drink 

ART & FUN: Attendees indulge in fare from area 
eateries, followed by acclaimed performance artist 
Bill Bower's one-man show. It Goes Without Saying. 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 5:30-9 p.m. 

$50: preregister. Info, 518-523-2512. 

COOKING WITH THE ONION FAMILY: Steve Peters of 
the Rutland Area Farm and Food Link and guest chef 
■Domestic Diva' Hilary Adams spice up the lunch 
hour with recipes featuring chives, scallions and 
leeks. Lobby. Asa Bloomer Building, Rutland, noon- 
1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 417-1499, 

GETTING STARTED WITH LACTO-FERMENTED 
VEGGIES: Jason Frishman of FolkFoods dem- 
onstrates this centuries-old method of pickling 
vegetables before preparing a meal that features 
their flavors. McClure Multi6enerational Center, 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister at city- 


health & fitness 


ALAN P. LAMPSON & EMILY PIAZZA: Fletcher 






-letcner . 

“•s. . 


HEALTHSOURCE 


DIETARY SUPPLEMENTS - HELP OR HYPE? 

Alan P. Lampson, MLS, Frymoyer Community Health Resource Center; 

Emily Piazza, MS, RD. CD, Fletcher Allen Health Care 
WHEN Monday, May 13. 6:30-8:00 pm 
WHERE Medical Center Campus. Burlington 

INTEGRATING ALTERNATIVE AND COMPLEMENTARY THERAPIES 
INTO CHRONIC PAIN MANAGEMENT 

Brian Erickson, MD, Center for Pain Medicine at Fletcher Allen Health Care 

WHEN Thursday, May 16. 6:30-8:00 pm 

WHERE Medical Center Campus, Burlington 

PRENATAL ULTRASOUND AND TESTING INFORMATION 

Stephen Brown, MD, Associate Professor: David Jones, MD, Associate Professor, 

Women's Health Care Services, Fletcher Allen Health Care 

WHEN Monday, May 20, 6:30-8:00 pm 

where Medical Center Campus, Burlington 

Healthsource educational programs are offered for FREE by Community 
Health Improvement at Fletcher Allen. Pre-registration is required by calling 
(802) 847-2278 or registering online at FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource. 

Class locations and directions provided upon registration. FREE parking 
available onsite. 


DOBi 





I 

I 



A WEEKEND WITH WORLD RENOWNED AYURVEDIC PHYSICIAN, 

DR. VASANT LAD 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7 
7 - 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE ! 


The Ayurvedic Center of Vermont 

802.872.8898 • 34 Oak Hill Road, Williston 




Reduce Air Pollution! Win Prizes! 
Challenge A Rival Business 
or Organization! 


Way To Go week is a chance for you or your business 
to go toe to toe against carbon pollution and win! Bike, 
walk, carpool or ride the bus to victory! Win prizes, 
have fun - and help us reach our goal of saving 
500,000 lbs of carbon pollution in Vermont! 


SIGN UP WAYTOGOVT.ORG 


Oe/f -Hu* 


is SlAMMC/VT 

Vermont high school students can take 
a 3-credlt class at no tuition cost!’ 

Register today @ uvm.edu/precollege 





Join us at JAY ^ PEAK for 

MOTHERS DAY 

SUNDAY, MAY 12TH / ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BRUNCHES 
ALICE’S TABLE / THE FOUNDRY PUB & GRILLE 

French Toast / Eggs Benedict / Salads / Hearth Fired Breakfast Pizzas 
Prime Rib / Chicken Cavatappi / Hearth Roasted Salmon, and more. 
Reservations Highly Recommended. 

GJS&O 

Taiga Spa Mother’s Day Special 
20% off all treatments* on May 11th and May 12th. ‘Does not include packages. 
QJGTZ, 

For more information, full menus or to reserve: 
jaypeakresort.com/MothersDay 

Alice's Table 802.327.2500 The Foundry 802.988.21 60 Taiga 802.327.2550 


Discounted 2013+14 JAY* PEAK + /JUHHt season passes now on sale. 

From just $649. {Jay only passes passes from $599.} Purchase online at jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 

Deadline to purchase is May 13th. 






61 Church Street 
www.aristelle.com 
802-497-3913 


Si. 

Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 




FREE! 


Saturday, May 11 
9 am - 3 pm 




PROTECT YOUR 

IDENTITY! 


Securely destroy documents containing sensitive information! 
Well shred them right before your eyes using SecurShred, a 
professional document shredding company. 


Limit: 5 storage boxes (approx. 12"xl2"xl5"), 

personal documents only, no business material 


Info: Call 802-879-8790 or online at nefcu.com 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 



kids 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 





HIGHOATE STORY HOUR: See WED.08, 10-11 a.m. 
RICHFORD PLAYGROUP: Rug rats gather lor 
tales and activities. Cornerstone Bridges to Life 






tion using video cameras. Channel 17 Studios. 
Burlington. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 862-3966, ext. 
16, morourke@cctv.org. 


GENEALOGY, ROOTS & INTELLIGENCE: Audry 

family-tree enthusiasts through researching their 
ancestry - which psychologists have shown boosts 
brainpower. Miller Community and Recreation 
Center, Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-5005. 
INVASIVE SPECIES WORKSHOP: Invasive-species 
biologist Brian Colleran presents key information 
on Japanese knotweed before leading a nature 
walk to identify the plant. North Branch Nature 


sport 

CYCLING 101: Linda Freeman of Onion River Sports 



Info, 229-9409 or 223-8161. ext. 719. 

talks 

BERNICE JOHNSON REAGON: The founder of the 

COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL SERIES: UVM 



theater 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM' AUDITIONS: 



'THE UGLY RICH: A ROMANCE'. A reading of 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 




ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: See WED.08, 10-11:30 



Discover what 

Sovernet customers 
^ already know: 


SOVERNET 




Participate in a 
Research Study 

Volunteers needed 
for ongoing Dengue 
fever vaccine studies 


Healthy adults, ages 1 8-50 

Up to $2060 in compensation 

1 8 month study 

2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

20 follow-up visits 

Most visits are concentrated in the 

1 st & 1 2th month of the study 


UNIVERSITY 

'/VERMONT 


For more information and scheduling, 
leave your name, phone number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Call 656-0013 or email 
VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


HIGHGATE ! 


i CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ayurveda 



better time to start than now! 


building 


cooking 

KITCHEN MEDICINE: Enjoy a 
meal together during each 
class and leave with recipes, 


best suited for you during ea< 


| burlington city 
£ arts 

i BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 


class. Tue.. May 14, 5:30-8:30 
p.m„ Fermented Vegetables 
and Spring Foods w/ Lisa Mas 
Tue.. Jun. 25. 5:30-8:30 p.m.. 
sourdough Starters and Summe 
Spices w/ Lisa Mas. cost: $30- 
35 per class , preregistration 

Center for Integrative Herbalism 
252 Main St, Montpelier. Info: 

Herbalism. 22 4-7100. info© 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

Salsa classes, nightclub-style, 
on-one and on-two, group and 
private, four levels. Beginner 
walk-in classes. Wednesdays. 

6 p.m. $13/person for one-hour 


thinking about selling your work 
through Etsy but don't know 
where to start? Do you have an 
Etsy 


the behind-the-scenes Etsy sys- 
tems available to sellers! May 21, 

End Arts & Business Network 
members: $10 for nonmembers. 
Location: North End studio A, 
294 N Winooski Ave, Burlington. 
Info: Found Beauty Studio. Laura 


INTRODUCTION TO S-COUNT 

reekly on Tue. Cost: $50/6-wk. 
erles. Location: Champlain Club 
V Crowley St, Burlington. Info: 


drumming 

TAIKO, DJEMBE. CONGAS & 


a healthy diet, explore health 



$350/series. Location: Elements 
of Healing. 21 Essex Way, suite 
109. Essex Jet. Info: Elements of 
Healing. Scot Mo ylan. 288-8160. 



elementsofhealing.net 
NATURAL FIRST AID » SIMPLE 
HEALTH SOLUTIONS: Discover 
easy, holistic methods to help 
you cope with daily health need! 
and emergencies such as broker 


upsets, overtaxed muscles. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wild Edible & Medicir 
Plant and Nature Walk, Thu, 
May 9, 6-7:30 p.m. Sliding scalt 

on the Wild S^de, Tue, Jun. 4. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Harvest prepar 
andeatwildedibles!Preregisti 
$25. Children welcome and frei 


Spanish in Waterbury Center. 
Waterbury Center. Info: Spanish 
in Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 
spanishparavos&gmail.com, 
Spanish wa terburycen ter.com. 
SUMMER FRENCH CLASSES: 
Your fun-loving alter ego speaks 
French! Summer session offers 
four different classes: French 



empowerment 

COMMUNICATION WITH 


of "Learning Thei r Language," 
"Beyond Words," "Ask Your 
Animal" and, her newest "My 
Animal, My Self." A sei 
shops take place in Ve 



acclaimed watercolor painte 
Annelein Beukenkamp. Share 
her passion of painting flowers, 
and learn the secre" 
unique style. Revel 
ful way pigments mingle and 
interact and bring your subject 


10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: $200/2-day 
class. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center, 90 Pond St, Stowe. Info: 
253-8358, educationtphelenday. 



register: tinyurl.com/ln 
Beginner Level: Tue, M, 
p.m. or Beg inner/lntermediat 
Level: Wed, May 15. 7-9p.m. 
Cost: $25/cfass; preregister. 
Location: Office Squared. 77 
College St (entrance on St P, 
St./. Burlington. Info: Mindset 
To Achieve Coaching & Trainii 
Anne Blakely. 876-7487. Anne 
mindsettoachieve.com. tinyi 
com/IntultionVT. 


123 Ethan Allen Ave. 
except the cooking class. 
Address provided to enrollees. 
Info: 497-0420. michelineatrem- 
blaydigmail.com. af1cr.org/ 


for new students. Study wi 
on^ffilSrertffiedffikido^ 


MARTIAL ARTS » 



SllpPOTt a woman making the 

rr transition from prison . 

back into the community 

Are you a good listener? Do you have an open 
Do you want to be a friend and make a differ 
a womans life? 

Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 



reene<amercyconnectic 



'Bike JUS 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY ///AUGUST 3-4 

REGISTER OR VOLUNTEER TODAY /// 

BIKE VERMONT.ORG or CALL 800 344 4867 



L/VM, 

MLwm OvJy $2-50! 


bike 

BV ffi-fC ** 

^nrt*2F 


free of MS 


Ride with friends and family! 

Two days. Choose 25. 45. 75 or 100 miles. 

SAVE $10 OFF REGISTRATION, USE CODE "COMP10" 






Maple Tree Place I 288-9090 I newbalancewilliston.com | Hours: Mon-Fri 10-6 | Sat 10-7 I Sun 11-5 



Baldwin, Steinway, Kawai, 
Hallet-Davis and Yamaha. 

A piano. .an investment 
for a lifetime of music! 

Hansen & Son Pianos 

86 Longmeadow Drive, Shelburne 

985-8451 

Tuesday-Saturday 12pm-5pm 

hansenpianos.com 









COMMUNITY 
MEDICAL® 
SCHOOL ^ 

SPRING 2013 


FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREATTOPICS 

All FREE to the public! 

MAY 14,6:00PM 

Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 


e 


OHJRCE 339 Pins Street 
DECONSTRUCTION Burlington, Vermont 
CERUIPE 802.846.4007 
OEItVIlnE www.resourcevt.org 


Please register in advance 
at www.fletcherallen.org/cms 
or call 802-847-2886. 




I The University 
of Vermont 


Cancer and Exercise: 
Improving Physical Function 
and Cardiopulmonary Health 
During and After Treatment 

Kim Dittos, M.D., Ph.D. , Assistant Professor 
of Medicine, and Susan Lakoski, M.l)., 
Assistant Professor of Medicine 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MARTIAL ARTS « P.66 


body and spirit, promoting flex- 
ibility and strong center within 
flowing movement, martial 
sensibility with compassionate 
presence, respect for others, and 



sd Fitness, health and 
by 5th-degree and 4th-degree 


of learning self-defense skills. 
Location: Green Mountain Dojo 
Kyokushin Karate S Japanese 
Cultural Arts Center, 158 South 
Main St.. Waterbury . Info: Green 
Mountain Dojo Kyokushin 
Karate & Japanese Cultural Arts 
Center, Toni Flynn, 595-9719. 
greeninountaindojo@gmail.com, 
greenmountaindojo.com. 
VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


dio-respiratory Fitness. Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 
helps to instill courage and self- 








vermontbjj.com. 

massage 

ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 

program: This program 


sage. Amma and Shiatsu. We 
will explore Oriental medicine 
theory and diagnosis as well 

5-Element Theory. Additionally. 
100 hours of Western anatomy 
and physiology will be taught 
VSAC nondegree grants are 
available. NCBTMB-assigned 
school. Weekly on Mon, Tue. 
Cost: $5000/5 00-hr. program. 
Location: Elements of Healing, 21 

Info: Element s of Healing, Scott 

healingOveri2on.net, element- 
sofhealing.net. 

meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it 
goes out and dissolves, you are 

simply letting yourself be, as 
you are, you develop genuine 

Burlington Shambhala Center 
offers meditation as a path to 
discovering gentleness and 

noon, orbyappt. Meditation 

p.m. and Mon.-Thu, 6-7 p.m. The 
shambhala cate meets 1st sat. 
of ea. mo. for meditation & dis- 
cussions, 9 a.m.-noon. An Open 

the center, a short dharma talk & 

Shambhala Center. 187 S. 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. Info: 
658-6795, burlingtonshambha- 


music 


THE BILL REED MUSICAL 
THEATRE SUMMER INTENSIVE: 

faculty from NYCs Circle in the 
Square Theatre School for a 
weeklong program focusing on 
acting technique, working on dif- 


vocal technique, style and 
musicality. physical expression, 
dancing for the stage, as well as 
college and professional audi- 


i a student performance. . 


Dance, 50 San Remo Drive. 
South Burlington. Info: 862- 
7326, adminOtheatricalsinger. 
com, billreedvoicestudio.com/ 



reiki 

INTRODUCTION TO USUI REI 

For more details, please visit 
blissfulwellnessvt.com. May 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. Cost: $30/1. " 



spirituality 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES == 




A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 


Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development as 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master's in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 200 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

wore/ 

□ 654 2206 m SAINT MICHAEL'S 

Q 5mcvt.edu/psych Vjf COLLEGE!?,#" 0 " 

Q psych0smcvt.edu graduate programs 

V _ . J 


PSYCHOLOGY 


1 TOOTSIES 


New Services. 
New You. 


166 Battery St., Burlington, 658.6006, tootsiesminispa. 


0 





music 


Child Care 

Anais Mitchell talks about Child Ballads, her new record with Jefferson Hamer 

BY DAN BOLLES 


A nai's Mitchell is sitting cross- 
legged on the rolling lawn of 
her parents’ rural home in 
Veigennes, where she has 
spent the morning harvesting dande- 
lions to make wine. Hip, multicolored 
Wayfarer sunglasses shield her eyes 
from the brilliant midday sun. She's clad 
in shorts and a tank top that curves over 
a modest baby bump — she’s due to have 
her first child with husband Noah Hahn 
in late July. 

Mitchell is rhapsodizing about 1970s 
British Isles folk/neo-traditional singers 
such as Paul Brady, Martin Carthy and 
Nic Jones, whom she discovered while 
she was playing in England several years 
ago. 

“There is something so familiar, yet 
exotic, about that music," she says of 
recordings such as Jones’ Ballads and 
Songs and earthy’s Crown of Horn. 
“They’re fucking awesome.” 

It is a musical era that hypnotized 
Mitchell. It also inspired her latest re- 
cord, and first with New York City-based 
songwriter Jefferson Hamer, Child Bal- 
lads. The duo performs at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom on Tuesday, May 14, 
with New York-based folk duo Mike & 
Ruthy. 

Child Ballads is a collection of songs 
derived from The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, an anthology of tra- 
ditional British and Celtic folk songs 
compiled by British collector Sir Francis 
James Child in the 19th century. Mitch- 
ell and Hamer adapted seven selections 
from that voluminous compendium — 
Child collected 305 ballads in total — 
tweaking the language and arrangement 
of these centuries-old tales to tickle 

“In that way it was almost like adapt- 
ing a novel for film,” says Mitchell, de- 
scribing a process not dissimilar to her 
last adaptation project, the folk opera 
Hadestown. 

“It is such a world unto itself,” she 
says of her retelling of the Orpheus 
myth. “We’re used to a certain style of 



storytelling, of story arcs. Hadestown 
doesn’t have that anatomy. It doesn’t 
give you the Hollywood ending, and it's 
unusual in that way.” 

She says the stories found on Child 
Ballads are similar in that they, too, 
rarely offer conventional or convenient 
narratives. That meant occasionally 
deconstructing the songs — a process 
she and Hamer call “bushwhacking” 

chaic language 

story arc. In the 
song “Tam Lin,” 
for example, the 
duo cut an en- 

fairies because 
it was deemed 

“There’s a push and pull between 
bringing things into the mold that feels 
the most satisfying and being open to 
the fact that our formula is limiting,” 
Mitchell explains. “Maybe there's a rea- 
son why things are so sprawling in these 
storytelling traditions.” 

As with Hadestown and, more re- 
cently, Mitchell’s 2012 pseudo-concept 
album, Young Man in America, Child 


Ballads concerns itself first and foremost 
with telling great stories. 

“The ballads are such an amazing 
example of storytelling,” says Mitchell. 
“It’s the English 101 thing of showing 
and not telling. They’re always giving 
you a visual to explain what's happen- 
ing.” 

She offers the ballad “Sir Patrick 
Spens” as an example. 

“The first line 
that Sir Patrick 
read, he gave a 
weary sigh. The 
last line that Sir 
Patrick read, the 
salt tear blinds 
his eye,” she re- 
cites. “You know 
how he felt, 
without anyone 
telling you. It’s a satisfying way to un- 
derstand the story.” 

Because the language of original bal- 
lads is so vivid, Mitchell and Hamer 
needed to strike a balance between hon- 
oring their source material and making 
sure their audience would be able to fol- 
low along. In some cases that meant cut- 
ting obsolete verbiage — “He's tirled low 
at the pin,” for example. 


WEDIDNTWANTTO FEEL LIKE 
WE WERE PLAYING DRESS-UP FOR 
SOME REN FAIR OR SOMETHING. 

ANAlS MITCHELL 


“We didn’t want to water it down, 
but we didn’t want to do anything that 
would get in the way of people’s com- 
prehension of the stories,” Mitchell ex- 

The songs on Child Ballads have been 
handed down for centuries, often orally. 
As such, there are countless variations, 
both in prose and melody, from which 
Mitchell and Hamer could draw. The 
duo's take on “Clyde Waters” was based 
on a Nic Jones version of the song. Their 
“Willie's Lady” owes a debt to Martin 

Mitchell says part of the challenge 
was choosing the older versions on 
which to base their own adaptations and 
finding a way to personalize them. She 
adds that for certain songs there were no 
existing versions on which they cared to 
frame their own. So they simply invent- 
ed new arrangements — a bold move in 
traditional folk. 

“We love these versions already," she 
says. “There isn’t anything anyone can 
do that can destroy what's already been 
done. All those versions still exist. So the 
worst you can do is do something stupid 
and nobody cares.” She pauses before 
adding, “We didn’t want to feel like we 
were playing dress-up for some ren fair 
or something,” referring to Renaissance 
festivals celebrated by enthusiasts of the 

Mitchell says she has a “fantasy” to 
do another musical-theater venture 
like Hadestown. But given the coming 
changes in her life she can’t say when. 
She doesn’t rule out some of the remain- 
ing 298 Child ballads emerging in some 
form in the future, though. 

“I think this material is really gen- 
erative and inspiring,” she says. “I can’t 
imagine that I wouldn’t go back to it at 
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s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



Windows Open 

Have you bought your Waking 
Windows III buttons yet? If not, 
what gives? They’re $20 and get you 
into every show of the indie-rock 
hootenanny this weekend in Winooski. 
That's like, 50 cents a band. You can’t 
afford not to buy one, really. (Note 
to WWIII organizers: You can make 
checks payable to dan bolles, that's b-o- 

Since we ran a big WWIII preview in 
last week's issue [“Wake-Up Call," May 
1], I’ll keep the hype brief this week. 

You already know why you should go 
— killer regional bands, cool venues, 
playing live-action Frogger around the 
rotary, etc. 

But there are a few local shows 
worth pointing out to add to your 
schedules. In no particular order: 

great western, Friday at the Monkey 
House, seth gallant is gone, but the 
band is back in action. Before the 
former IN memory of pluto front man left, 
this was one of the cooler alt-country- 
ish acts in town. I’m anxious to get 
reacquainted. 

MONOPRix, Friday at the Monkey 
House. HUGE full disclosure: My 
brother, tyler bolles, is the bass player. 
And drummer steve hadeka works for 
Seven Days. Now that I’ve effectively 
torpedoed my credibility, I'll tell 
you this: The "swampy-tonk” band’s 
front man, brett hughes, when he's 
not honky-tonkin’ at Radio Bean on 
Tuesday nights, is one of the state’s 
finest and most underappreciated 
songwriters. Really. 

maryse smith, Friday, at the Winooski 
Welcome Center. It’s Maryse Smith. 
Duh. 

parmaga, Friday at the Winooski 
Welcome Center. Perchance we might 
hear some tunes from that long-awaited 
new album, boys? 

paper castles, Saturday at the 
Methodist Church, paddy reagan. you 
had me at Hey! Hi! Hello! 

violette ultraviolet, Saturday at the 
Winooski Welcome Center. If we can’t 

have SHELLY SHREDDER, JAKE BRENNAN’S 

new project will more than suffice. 
Great love songs! (Ahem.) 

bandleader, Saturday at the Monkey 
House. Don't know anything about 
them, but they come recommended 

blue button, Saturday at the Monkey 
House. Because I missed their show 
last weekend and feel bad about it. Also, 


they just fucking rawk. 

gloaming, Saturday at the Stoplight 
Gallery. A band I’ve been meaning to 
catch for a while I do love me some 
doom rock. 

MAUI! Saturday at the Monkey House. 
Let’s get weird. 

A snake in the GARDEN, Saturday at the 
Spotlight Gallery. Let’s get weirder. 

Battle Tested 

If there is one big takeaway from last 
Sunday’s Higher Ground Comedy 
Battle, it is that it will almost certainly 
never again happen in May. Typically, 
the contest is sold out — or close to it. 
But, also typically, it’s held in the dead 
of January. Likely owing to the fact that 
it was the nicest evening of the year 
thus far — and maybe because it was 
also up against new episodes of “Game 
of Thrones" and “Mad Men" ... no 
spoilers, please! — this year’s battle was, 
to put it charitably, sparsely attended. 
But the small crowd did little to 
diminish the quality onstage, which, if 
anything, was doubly impressive given 
the tough room with which the comics 
had to work. 

In last week’s preview, I mentioned 
that a few dark-horse candidates always 
emerge from the field to challenge the 
favorites. That trend held true. While 
the likes of kit rivers, pat lynch and 
defending champ kyle gagnon were 
their usual funny selves, the night’s real 
intrigue came from some lesser-known 


In particular, cori marnellos was 
an unexpected delight. I’m told she 
finished second in overall points, 
and deservedly so. She won over the 
audience with an easygoing stage 
presence and dry, self-deprecating 
humor as oddly endearing as it was 
funny. She also coined my new favorite 
word: foobs. (That's when you’re eating 
junk food and spill potato chips on your 

Newcomer joe borg is one to keep an 
eye on. The UVM freshman displayed 
remarkable stage presence, especially 
considering his age. Though his set was 
uneven and at times a little predictable, 
he landed a few of the night’s better 

Finalist phil davioson — who is 
actually from Chicago, not New York 
City, which I erroneously stated in 
last week’s column — turned in a pair 
of strong sets and might have the best 
K- Mart joke going. 

Justin rowe’s Monopoly movie-trailer 
joke was, as advertised, very clever 
and, from a technical standpoint, very 
impressive. It didn’t win the contest as 
some predicted, but it got him into the 

And then there was carmen lagala, 
who won the night with a pair of 
typically solid performances. Her sets 
were actually not as strong as I’ve seen 
from her before, and I didn’t score her 







Burlington Concert Band 
S€€ks cnTHUsmsTic musicmns 


JV FIRST RflKIIIWIIL 

* Thursday, May 16,7 p.m. 

Burlington High School Band Room 

music FOR ALLflGU: 

pop, jazz, light classical, Broadway ^ 
Sunday Evening Performances begin J 
June 16 in the Battery Park Band Shell 0 

FOR mOR€ info, GOTO 
UULUUJ.BURLinGTOnCOnCFRTBAnD.ORG 


nido 

fabric ■ yarn • classes 

PO UP 

JENNIFER KAHN JEWELRY 
FRl.MAY 10 - SUM. MAY 12 
ARTISTS RECEPflOM 
FRI 5 30-7 30 PM 

201 COLLEGE STREET SUITE ZE 

802 *81 006? nidovfcorvi 


Come and Explore Burlington's 



WED. 08 



central 

BAGITOS: Bruce Jones (singer-songwriter), 6 p.m.. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open MIc. 9 p.m.. Free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 
CITY LIMITS: Karaoke with Let It Rock 


SE BAKERY: Open Bluegras 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m„ Free. 


northern 

THE HUB pizzeria & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Free. 


THU. 09 

barlington area 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Hot Waxxx with 



O BRIEN S IRISH PUB: OJ Dominic (hip-hop), 9:30 









D etcllls, Shmetails Boston’s fat history month make slacking an art 
form, from scrappy, lo-fi Modest Mouse-on-Ritalin indie-rock jangle to the fact that they 
rarely seem to know where their next gig is. To wit, the listing for the duo’s upcoming 
Vermont show on their Bandcamp page: “Something about Windows, I think Burlington, 
VT all the live long day." Close! It’s actually at the Stoplight Gallery in Winooski this 
Friday, May 10, as part of the weekend-long Waking Windows III Festival. Check out 
wakingwindows.com for the full schedule. 
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sQiuNobites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 



as highly as my judging compatriots, 
apparently — did I mention I was a 
judge? But even so, she displayed the 
talent that has seen her develop into 
one Vermont’s best standups. And now 
she has the crown to prove it. Congrats 
on the win, Carmen. 

Obviously, it was Lagala's night. But 
for my money, the most memorable set 
belonged to a comic who didn’t even 
make the finals, taylor scribner, you 
wuz robbed. And it probably won’t be 
the last time. 

Scribner turned in one of the most 
bizarre and uncomfortable sets in battle 
history. It was the most unusual of the 
night and, to me, one of the funniest. 

He began by pacing the stage, 
breathing heavily through his nose into 
the mic, and mumbling vaguely but 
intensely about “tragedy in Syria” and 
how "something needs to be said.” At 
which point my girlfriend nervously 
leaned over and whispered, “Is he 

And that was just it. No one could 
tell. Was this kid about to have a 
psychotic breakdown onstage? It 
seemed like it was in play. 

He wasn’t. What happened next 
was bizarro comedy of a high order, a 
random and delightfully awkward mix 
of musical comedy and poetry — yup, 
poetry — that was unlike anything else 
in the contest. Remember when zach 
galifianakis was super weird — y’know, 


before he started making Hangover 
sequels? It was kind of like that. And it 
had no chance to win. 

Scribner winning would have been 
like an experimental drone act taking 
first place in a Battle of the Bands at 
Nectar’s. It was the wrong setting and 
likely the wrong crowd. But it was also 
the gutsiest set of the night. I have no 
idea if Scribner has a more conventional 

wildly offbeat shtick made it through 
the auditions to begin with. But, as 
comedians from lenny bruce to bill 


hicks to dave chappelle have proven, 
sometimes the best comedy is the stuff 
that makes you wince as much as laugh. 
Here's hoping he stays with it and 
continues to push our buttons. 

Keep it weird, Taylor. 

BiteTorrent 

Somehow, I’ve managed to blow my 
entire column on two subjects. So your 
regularly scheduled BiteTorrent briefs 
will appear on the 7D arts blog. Live 
Culture, on Wednesday, May 8. Check 
it out for bits on ryan power, orchard 
lounge and some kid named mccartney. 
Also, here’s a friendly reminder that this 
Sunday is Mother’s Day, so don’t forget 
to call or send flowers. And no, being 
hung over from Waking Windows is no 
excuse, ingrates. Love you. Mom. ® 

o 

This Week on 
Tour Date with 
DJ Liu 

Season three of Seven Days' nifty 
music interview podcast. Tour 
Date with DJ Liu, wraps up this 
this week. The final installment 
finds Liu chatting up local R&B 

diva KAT WRIGHT of KAT WRIGHT & 

U THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND. Check 
t out at 7d.blogs.com/tour_date. 











CLUB DATES 


MATTERHORN: Cl 


ir the Source (jam), 9 p.m, 
irline Rhythm Boys 


Conspiracy (reggae), 9 p.m., $7. 

on TAP BAR & GRILL: Nightrain (rock). 9 p.m., F 

DUALITY PENMANSHIP: WW3: Devil in the Woe 

(folk), 5:30 p.m.. Free. Renee & Joe (folk). 7 p.m.. 


3b Wagner and Matt Hagen (expern 

ED SOUARE: Pamela Means (singer 
p.m„ Free. Wild Adriatic (rock), 8 p.r 
ashtodon (mashup), 11 p.m.. $5. 

os (EDM), 11 p.m., 55. 


SAT. 11 


burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Barbie-N-Bones (roc 


JB METRONOME: R< 


HALFLOUNGE: Ji 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Pc 


WINOOSKI WELCOME CENTER & GALLERY: W 


CHARLIE O'S: Nuda Veritas CD release. Happy Live: 
Rawsome (eclectic). 10 p.m.. Free. 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Cats Under the Stars (Jerry 
Garcia Band tribute), 7 p.m.. $15. 

Champlain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Dance Party with DJ Earl (Top 40), 9 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Sol & Kiel (folk), 6 p.m.. 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Donna Thunder an 
MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Eight 02 (jazz), t 
MONKEY HOUSE: WW3: SoflOpening (rock). 12 


regional 

monopole: House on a Spring (rock). 10 p.m. 



FRI.10 // PURE X (ART ROCK) 


X Marks th6 Spot Yes, the “X" in pure x stands for ecstasy. Or at least 
it used to. The Austin band now interprets the letter to mean “blank,” which is an apt 
metaphor for their spacious, ethereal brand of art-rock. It’s easy to get lost in their vast, 
shimmering soundscapes, which elicit a sort of tingling euphoria. Kind of like what 
happens when one does ecsta ... never mind. Catch them this Friday, May 10, at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge. 






REVIEW this 

Nuda Veritas, 

Meaty Hooks 




CO, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 


“Biography," the first song on her new 
EP, Meaty Hooks, tells you everything 
you need to know about Burlington’s 
Nuda Veritas. Almost. “Let me tell you 
’bout me / I'm a fan of originality,” she 
sings in the first stanza, backed by a 
chorus of bright, a cappella chirps and 
mouth clicks. She continues, cooing, 
“Avant-garde is my thing. / Fuckin’ 
weird is my specialty.” 

Coming from almost anyone else, 
those lines could be taken as either 
self-conscious navel-gazing or biting 
sarcasm. Coming from Nuda Veritas — 
the pseudonym of songwriter Rebecca 
Kopycinski — it's very likely both. Since 
she emerged in 2009 with the double 
album Still Lives/Songs for Doing Dishes, 
Kopycinski has been a remarkably, 
bewilderingly duplicitous artist — a 
notion doubly reinforced by her bipolar 
2011 opus. Verses of Versus. 

She is the rare musician, local or 
otherwise, whose work truly does 
defy categorization. In 

e, built around identifiable 


structures and themes. In another, 
it is fearlessly experimental stuff 
that obliterates archetypes, only to 
reconstruct the rubble in some new, 
fuckin’ weird mold. In still another 
sense, it is, none of those things. And in 
yet another, it is all of them. Confused 
yet? Good. 

Now take the song’s second line: “Let 
me tell you ’bout me. / I’m obsessed 
with '80s movies. / Beach and sand is 
my thing. / Crazy bitches and string 
bikinis." Is Kopycinski being facetious? 
Maybe. Maybe not. As she’s already told 
us, she’s a profoundly serious-minded 
auteur. But she’s also a girly girl who, 
like, just wants to have fun and watch 
“The Goonies.” 

And that’s just the first half of the 
first song. Things get murkier, and 
deliciously so. 

"Opposites Attack” contrasts 
beautifully ethereal, Bjork-like vocal 
swoons with sleazy, bro-step beats. 
“L-I-V-I-N" evolves from a pretty 
acoustic number to borderline pop 
R&B, complete with a repeating sample 
— a choice Matthew McConaughey line 
from "Dazed and Confused.” 

“Do or Die” features still n 


ominous, beat-based, slow-jamz 
production, with Kopycinski nearly 
rapping the song’s verses before 
the chorus explodes with complex, 
multiharmononic histrionics that exist 
somewhere between En Vogue and 
Mountain Man. The record closes on 
“Never,” a bouncy, percussion-centric 
cut that plays like a lost tUnE-yArDs 
outtake. 

If anything, multiplicity is 
Kopycincksi’s defining artistic trait, 
her own psychological complexity 
her greatest muse. And the brilliant, 
confounding Meaty Hooks furthers 
that notion. A mashable hodgepodge 
of alternately bracing and soothing 
styles and sounds, it strips down to the 
naked truth of the enigma that is Nuda 

questions as it answers. 

Nuda Veritas celebrates the release 
of Meaty Hooks with a pair of release 
shows this week: Thursday, May 9, at 
the BCA Center in Burlington; and 
Saturday, May 11, at Charlie O's in 
Montpelier. 



Bombardier to Pilot, 
I Just Had to Get 
This Off My Chest 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Of all the many splendored offshoots 
of punk rock, pop punk and its moody 
cousin, emo, are typically its most 
confessional. In the case of the latter 
particularly, it’s practically the entire 
point of the genre — as if heartache, 
injustice and pain came into existence 
only when some disillusioned teenagers 
started fucking around with power 
chords in between bouts of drying 
their mascara-clad eyes with Hot Topic 
T-shirts. But I digress. 

On their debut EP, the aptly named 
I Just Had to Get This Off My Chest, 
Burlington's Bombardier to Pilot — 
not be confused with Seattle’s Pilot to 
Bombardier — generally tiptoe the line 
between confessional, emotional punch 
and whiny, self-absorbed anguish. It’s a 
daring high-wire act that few pop-punk 
bands have managed without falling to 
their doom. And to the group’s credit. 


Bombardier to Pilot do so without a net, 
combining sharp musicianship with 
clever writing and punchy hooks. 

In the pop-punk diaspora. BTP exist 
more on the early Jimmy Eat World 
end of die spectrum than the Fall Out 
Boy side — for the latter of which, any 
era sucked, present rebirth included. 
BTP’s songs are melodic and angsty 
but tempered with enough grit to avoid 
maudlin sentimentality. It’s a neat 
trick, and one that serves the band well 
throughout the EP. 

"Strike Three” sets the tone early 
with punishing drums that propel Tony 
Murphy and John Donahue’s dual 
guitar crunch and Duncan Barchard's 
soaring vocals. The song’s late-half-time 
breakdown, a punk and hardcore staple, 
is intricate, expertly led by the combo 
of bassist Beau Barton and drummer 
Ruston Fettig. It simmers with dark 
tension before exploding in a hooky 
climax. 

Barchard shines on the following 
track, “Part 1.” He has a classically 
snotty, pop-punk whine, aged — 
teenaged? — to angst-ridden perfection. 


u 


Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


Ken the ages of 1 8 


m Never had a child before, or 
IsfJ Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
li^J Had preeclampsia, or 
El Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 


UNIVERSITY 
of VERMONT 


“Twice in One Year” is the album's 
literal and figurative centerpiece. It's 
an ambitious cut with all manner of 
unpredictable twists and hairpin turns. 
Its twitchy complexities and bracing 
energy recall another local pop-punk 
outfit, the late, great In Memory of 

"Idle Hands” is a smart, driving 
cut that might be the band’s most 
radio-ready. It’s followed by their least 
commercially viable, but perhaps best, 
song, “The Ostrich Syndrome.” It’s a 
fearsome, witty track that closes the EP 
with a vigorous flourish and suggests 
intriguing things to come from this 
talented young outfit. 

I Just Had to Get This Off My Chest 
by Bombardier to Pilot is available at 
bombardiertopilot.bandcamp.com. 
Bombardier to Pilot play the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge in South 
Burlington this Thursday, May 9. 

DAN BOLLES 


summer 
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music 





Crossa-Nova The venerable hepcat pub All About Jazz writes that eliane 
elias is, “the finest example of Brazilian jazz musicality ever heard or seen grace the 
musical stage.” While fans of, say, Sergio Mendes or Astrud Gilberto might quibble, the 
statement isn't as hyperbolic as it seems. An elite pianist and vocalist, Elias blends the 
steamy soul of her native Brazil with the cosmopolitan style of her New York City home, 
unearthing a cross-cultural sound as sensuous as it is sophisticated. Elias performs 
at the Flynn MainStage on Friday, June 7, as part of the 2013 Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. 



RUBEN JAMES: why Not Monday? with Dakota 

central 

CHARLIE o'S: Trivia Night 8 p.m„ Free. 

northern 


TUE.14 


burlington area 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody Sargent (jazz). 7 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Set Up City (hip-hop). 
MONKEY HOUSE: Black Love, Cameo Harlot. These 

MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: Open Mic. 6 p.m.. 

NECTAR'S: Mihali and Zdenek of twiddle (solo 
acoustic). 7:30 p,m. The Z3 (funk). 9 p.m.. $5/10. 


OLDE NORTHENDER: Abby jenne & the Enablers 



RED SQUARE: Eames Brothers Band (mountain 
blues). 7 p.m.. Free. Craig Mitchell (house), 10 p.m.. 


central 

BAGITOS: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 

Charlie o'S: Karaoke, 10 p.m.. Free. 

KISMET: Extempo (storytelling), 8 p.m., $5. 

Champlain valley 

TWO brothers TAVERN: Monster Hits Karaoke. 9 

northern 

moog's PLACE: Jason Wedlock (singer- 
songwriter). 8 pm. Free. Open Mic/Jam Night 8:30 


WED. 15 

burlington area 

club metronome: James McCartney. Bob 

HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriter). 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike Martin and Geoff 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 



NECTAR'S: What a Jokel Comedy Open Mic 





RED SQUARE: DJ CreB (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 
Aaron Flinn (rock). 7 pm.. Free. 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda and 8relt Lanier 

central 

BAGITOS: Art Herttua and Steve Morabito (jazz). 6 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic. 9 pm.. Free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 pm., Free. 


champlain valley 


on THE RISE bakery: Laura Heaberlin (singer- 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 7 p.m., Free. 

northern 





PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

monopole: Open Mic. 8 pm. Free. ® 
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This episode: 

Kat Wright 

& the Indomitable Soul Band 


Season three 
fueled by: 


speeder 

& EARLs 
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It’s 

The Point’s 
Wirld Tour 
501” 


Friday the 10th is your 
last chance to win the 
trip to see Mumford 
& Sons with Michael 
Kiwanuka at Mardi 
Gras World in New Orleans. 

Then starting 
Monday the 13th 
listen for your 
chance to win 
a trip to The 
San Francisco 
Bay Area to see 
Grace Potter & 
the Nocturnals 
share a bill 

with Robert 
Plant at 

Berkeley’s Greek 
Theater! 


For all 
the 

hit our 

website 
m oriust 
- 'A tune ml 


The.i^r> 

point 

* Ind ependent Radio 




104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


BURLINGTON 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


A D E LTA 



Nature, Interrupted 


John Douglas, Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery 



B urlington artist John Doug- 
las is flirting with metaphys- 
ics after a long liaison with 
politics — but he isn’t going 
all the way. His current show of digi- 
tally manipulated images at Furchgott 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne, titled 
“Stones & ,’’ finds the septuagenarian 
artist and filmmaker focusing on what 
he describes as "virtual landscapes." 

In some of the 21 color prints on dis- 
play, rocks float in formation in cloud- 
streaked skies over 

of bare, probably 
dead trees stands 
partly submerged 
in the foreground of other watery scenes 
that open onto a distant horizon. In some 
images the distance is lined with moun- 
tains a la the Adirondacks across Lake 
Champlain. In other pieces composed 
with a similar set of horizontals, an ur- 
ban skyline rims the far shore. The build- 
ings' shapes are reflected in water that’s 
milky and placid in “The Flood,” but is an 
ominous, fiery pink in “Change." 

The sky gives off the same flamelike 
glow in the latter piece, suggesting that 
an explosion may have just occurred. 
Reinforcing that reading, a pair of fight- 
er jets streaks over the city’s towers. 

Gallerygoers may respond to these 
digitally deft compositions much as 
desert travelers would to the sight of 
a pond shimmering amid the sands. In 
both cases, the rational mind knows the 
marvel to be a mirage. But that under- 
standing doesn’t make the illusion any 
less real to the eye. 

Douglas has clearly mastered the 
medium, but apparently completed 
this body of work only recently. A few 
of the prints are dated just days before 
the opening of his exhibit on April 19. 
Douglas’ range of subjects is also nar- 
row, with several images rifling on a few 
templates, one of which — rocks in the 
sky — was made famous 60 years ago 
by the French surrealist Rene Magritte. 
It may be that Douglas has just begun 
exploring the theme of a natural world 
governed by alternate laws of physics. 

He’s no newbie, however, to ma- 
nipulating images on a computer. In 
his hilarious “Homeland Security" se- 
ries from 2004 — pieces of which were 


shown at last year’s South End Art Hop 
— Douglas presents multiple images of 
his nude self in a single, large frame, 
an M16 semi-automatic rifle deployed 
to ensure the viewer isn’t exposed to 
the full monty. He’s shown scurrying 
around trees and flashing through fields 
seemingly on search-and-destroy mis- 


sions. In another image from this series, 
several Douglases stand sentinel in front 
of the Statehouse in Montpelier. 

The artist’s political, and satirical, 
intent is nakedly plain in “Homeland 
Security.” And it’s consistent with a 
career that includes a stint in the U.S. 
Army and work as an engage filmmaker 


in New York City in the 1960s. Douglas 
was part of the Newsreel media collec- 
tive that made documentaries in sup- 
port of the civil-rights movement and in 
opposition to the Vietnam War. 

That side of the artist can still be 
glimpsed at Furchgott Sourdiffe in the 
stack of cardboard notices piled on a 
shelf alongside the sign-in/comments 
book. In stenciled block lettering meant 
to resemble a “POSTED” sign, these 
warnings are headlined “NO KILLING 
OR ANY OTHER VIOLENCE,” and go 
on to specify “against any living being 
or bird or animal or Palestinian or Har- 
vard graduate or black person on these 
premises or in fact anywhere even near 
this very area.” 

In the body of “Stones political 
messages are transmitted far more sub- 
tly. Airborne weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, commonly referred to as fighter 
jets, appear in a few of the images, but 
only in the title of one work, “0 Dark 
F35,” are they the center of attention. 
Mostly, Douglas is looking at the world 
in elemental terms — rocks, water, sky — 
and altering its natural order to achieve 
formalist effects. 

But the show still has a political agen- 
da of sorts. Writing in the third person in 

&,’’ Douglas declares, “The beauty of 
our planet shows him the eternal possi- 
bilities of hope and evolution coexisting 
with the potential destruction of human 
life.” He goes on to posit a “planetary 
intelligence” that's beyond human com- 
prehension. “What do stones think?” 
Douglas wonders. “What do trees see? 
What does water truly reflect?” 

Hints to answers might be found 
in “Roques,” in which a group of oval 
stones, viewed close-up, looks like eggs 
hatching. Something unimaginable 
seems about to emerge from the cracks 
in their surfaces. Maybe it's the “terrible 
beauty” William Butler Yeats saw be- 
ing born from the ashes of Irish rebels’ 
failed rising in his poem "Easter, 1916.” 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


B "Stone &." digital photographs by John 
Douglas, Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery, 


HI 





RECEPTIONS 


ALYCE JONES & SHELLY HO: A pair or BFA 
thesis exhibitions: 'Balance/ photographic and 

multimedia work by Ho. Through May 11 at Julian 
Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson state College. 
Reception: Thursday. May 9. 3-5 p.m. Info. 635-1469. 

ART THERAPY ASSOCIATION OF VERMONT 

celebrating Mental Health Awareness Month. 
Through May 31 at Statehouse Cafeteria in 
Montpelier. Reception: Thursday, May 9. 3-5 p.m. 

MELISSA BROWN BESSETT: 'Nature in color/ 
pastel landscapes. Through May 31 at Green Bean 
visual Art Gallery at Capitol Grounds in Montpelier. 
Reception: Saturday. May 11, 4-6 p.m. Info, curator® 
capitolgrounds.com. 

ings by Jackson: functional glass works by Bond 
Watts. May 10 through 31 at Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. Reception: Drop In Brewing serves craft 
brews and Aqua vitea provides kombucha while 
Jackson creates an interactive painting that will go 
home with one reception attendee. Friday, May 10. 
5-7 p.m. Info. 458-0098. 

Vermont WEAVERS GUILO: 'Water/ a biennial 
exhibit of functional and fine-art textiles. May 11 
through 26 at White River craft Center in Randolph. 
Reception: Saturday, May 11, 1-3 p.m. Info, 827-6674. 

drawings by the architect who designed AVA's 2007 
renovation: drawing invitational: works by 15 
member artists: 'DRAWN TOGETHER: 40 HOURS — 
40 YEARS!': Works by participants in a nine-month 
drawing class. May 10 through June 7 at AVA 
Gallery and Art Center in Lebanon. N.H. Reception: 
Friday. May 10. 5-7 p.m. Info, 603-448-3117. 

MP LANDIS: Live music by the Green Mountain 
celts: screening of the short film 'Wordspeak' by 
R. Baird. Through June 6 at ZoneThree Gallery in 
Middlebury. Reception: Friday, May 10, 5-7 p.m. Info. 

JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: Art Affair by 
Shearer presents paintingsand mixed-media works 
by the Vermont artisL Through June 30 at Shearer 
Chevrolet in South Burlington. Reception: Friday, 



ONGOING 


Burlington area 





benjamin PEBERDY: "Caution!' collage work by 
the Vermont artist. Through May 31 at Backspace 


LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: 

Artists practice their painting 
and drawing techniques with 



restaurants and other down- 
;s. Friday. May 10, 
5-7 p,m„ various downtown 
locations, Middlebury, 

AL MAYFORTH: Mayforth's 
ind, the Heckhounds, per- 
form. Saturday. May 11, 9:30 
p.m„ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. 

* ter. Burlington. Info, 


vn materials and sketch, 
aw and paint from a live 
odel. Wednesday. May 8. 

9 p.m„ Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts. Chester. 
Info. 875-1018. 


it SPA programs. A cash 
bar pours wines from Grand 
View Winery. Friday, May 10. 
7-9 p.m.. Studio Place Arts. 

from the Burlington College 


PRINT STUDIO SA 

prints, original glass drawings 
and other artworks. Saturday 

1 - 5 p.m„ 30 Convent Square. 
Burlington. Info. 651-9345. 

LIVE MURAL PAINTING 

Foster and Haley Bishop 


School, Fairfax. Info. 849-2013. 
NEEDLE FELTING 
WORKSHOP: Beginners learn 
basic technique and design 
and complete a felt 'painting' 


bring non-perishable goods 


BREAD AND PUPPET: 'Mud Season & Mud 
Monument/ black-and-white paintings that 
represent both seasonal and political mud. 

whistleblowers. Through May 19 at ArtsRiot Gallery 
in Burlington. Info. 203-788-0909. 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE MFA IN EMERGENT MEDIA 

2013: Eleven diverse thesis projects that explore 
the crossroads of art innovation and technology: 
JACQUES BURKE: Works made from ink. watercol- 
ors, acrylics, spray paint, cut-outs and an occasional 
metal slurpy straw. Through May 31 at SEABA 
Center in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION NO. 20: Artworks submit- 
ted by local artists in a variety of media are up for 
viewers' choice award and for sale. Through May 31 
at RL Photo in Burlington. Info, publicartschool® 
gmail.com. 

ERIC TORE: A painting of a Hawaiian seascape from 
the featured artist in a group show. Through May 31 
at Black Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info, 

GROUP SHOW: Works by Marc Awodcy, Carolyn 
Enz Hack, Paige Berg Rizvi. Ruth Hamilton. Will 
Patlove. Che Schreiner. David Powell and Ethan 
Azarian. Curated by SEABA. Through May 31 at the 
Innovation Center of Vermont in Burlington. Info, 

HAL MAYFORTH: 'Subversive in His Own Little 
Way/ watercolors, abstract acrylics, word paintings, 
grid paintings and humorous paintings that 
originated in the artist's sketchbooks. Through 
May 11 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Center, in 
Burlington. Info, 652-4510. 


age of climate change: 'c 


fic Islands, Through 
May 24 at Fleming Museum. UVM. in Burlington. 
Info, 656-0750. 

'IT CAME FROM SPACE!': Space-themed artwork 
displayed as part of a 50/50 fundraiser to offset 
the cost of building artist studios for the new 
Satellite Arts space. Through May 31 at Studio 266 
in Burlington. Info. 578-2512. 


JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: Dreamy abstract 
paintings by the Vermont artist. Curated by SEABA. 

JOHN DOUGLAS: 'Stones &.' digital prints of virtual 
landscapes by the documentary filmmaker, anima- 
tor and Army veteran. Through May 21 at Furchgott 
Sourdlffe Gallery in Shelburne. Info. 985-3848. 

JUDITH TUTTLE & ROBERT HUNTOON: 

'Waterscapes/ pastel and oil paintings, respec- 
tively. by the Vermont artists. Through May 30 at 
Shelburne Vineyard. Info. 985-8222. 

KATRA KINDAR: 'Us Bicydettes de Paris/ paint- 
ings. Through May 31 at Village Wine and Coffee in 
Shelburne. Info, 985-1014. 

KIM BOMBARD: Still-life paintings by the Vermont 
artist. Through July 27 at Left Bank Home & Garden 

LARGER THAN LIFE: QUILTS BY VELDA NEWMAN': 

Contemporary fiber art; 'TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE- 
POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit that explores 
connections between 19th-century carriages and 
today's automotive culture: ogden pleissner, 
LANDSCAPE painter': Watercolor sketches and 
finished paintings. May 12 through October 31 at 
Shelburne Museum. Info, 985-3346. 


May 29 at Flynndog in Burlington. In 


E': Intricately crafted objects, 


MOLLY BOSLEY: Collage work and paper cutouts. 
Through May 31 at Speaking Volumes in Burlingtc 
Info, 540-0107. 

PAMELA J. MURPHY: Recent mixed-media works 
Through May 31 at Artspace 106 at the Men's Roo 
in Burlington. Info, 864-2088. 

PETE QUINN: Cartoon-style drawings and 
paintings. Through June 3 at Magic Hat Brewing 
Company in South Burlington, Info. 658-2739. 


of cityscapes, bit 
machines. Through June 30 
Burlington. Info, 862-2233. 



CELEBRATE 
MOTHER’S DAY 

WITH US! 

Open 4-8 pm • Reservations Accepted 

Collie’s Outside Martini Bar 
OPENS ON MAY 3RD 
(weather permitting) 


Bar Menu • Full menu 
Children’s menu 
Available all the time! 



Spring Fest 

Sunday, May 12 


Celebrate Spring! Opening-day 
festival with activities for visitors 
of all ages. Tour gardens, plant 
flowers, go on a scavenger hunt. 
Mother’s Day doll tea party and 
over 400 lilacs! 


Vermont residents: $11 admission; 
children $5 

www.shelburnemuseum.org 


¥§fiNK 



Vermont Tent Company 


THE LODGES ‘Mpte 101.7 pi 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS 




art 



Kim Bombard After all those muddy April showers, Burlington artist 
o Kim Bombard delivers some striking May flowers. Her paintings of brilliant florals 
> evoke the sun-kissed radiance of a summer afternoon. Drawing upon a rich palette 
2 of reds, pinks and yellows, Bombard brings vibrancy to the still-life genre. The series, 
2 which features large, playful poppies and other seasonal blossoms, is on view at Left 
Bank Home & Garden in Burlington through July 27. Pictured: “Poppies." 



STUDENT WORK; LEGACY OF A TEACHER': 

Original works by Vermont Woodworking School 
students Alicia Dietz, Ryan Moore. Tim peters. 

John Martineau. Tyler GebhardL Ben Deleiris and 
Wesley Alsbrooks. In memory of VWS instructor 
Robert Fletcher. Through May 31 at Frog Hollow In 
Burlington. Info. 863-6458. 

'THE ROAD LESS TRAVELED’: The 13th annual Rock 
Point School student art show. Through May 24 
at Rose Street Co-op Gallery in Burlington. Info. 

'THE WORKERS ARE REVOLTING': Artwork by Red 

Square employees. Through May 31 at Red Square 

TODD R. LOCKWOOD: 'One Degree of Separation- 
black-and-white photographic portraits. 1975-2012. 
Through July 15 at Freeman Hall Conference Room. 
Champlain College, in Burlington, Info. 860-2733. 
'TRICK OF THE EYE': Photographs that recalibrate 
reality by Jack Long. Alexey Krupin. Anlck Morel. 
Eric A, Bailey, Frank Machalowski. Andrew Kufahl. 
Boris Kotlyar and Carl Rubino. Through May 26 at 
Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. Info. 777-3686. 
'USER required': Experiential, customizable and 
locally made projects that blur the distinction 
between science, technology and art. Through May 
18 at BCA Center in Burlington, Info. 865-7166. 

VERMONT PHOTO GROUP SPRING EXHIBTION: 

Eight photographers contribute work, from 
landscapes to portraits of Lake Superior Chippewa 
Band Dancers. Through May 30 at Mirabelles in 

WENDY JAMES: Photographic illusions and vivid 
paintings by the local artist. Curated by SEA6A. 
Through May 31 at Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) in 

WILLOW BASCOM: Colorful Illustrations of animals. 
Curated by SEABA. Through May 31 at Pine Street 


central 



exhibit of work by artists 70 and older living in 
Washington. Orange and Lamoille counties. 
Presented by Central Vermont council on Aging: 
YVONNE STRAUS: 'Playful Moments in Color,' 
watercolor and acrylic folk art, in the Children's 
Library. Through May 31 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library 
in Montpelier. Info. 476-2681. 

CINDY GRIFFITH: "Seasons in Transition; paintings 
Bakery & Cafe in Middlesex. Info, 229-4326. 
'COSMIC SCALES': Area fifth and sixth graders 
explore perception and perspective with their 
artwork. Through May 14 at ArtisTree Community 
Arts Center & Gallery in Woodstock. Info, 457-3500. 
CYNTHIA CRAWFORD: 'Close To Home: Upper Valley 

wildlife photos and paintings. Through June 30 at 
VINS Nature center in ouechee. info, 359-5001. 
DAVID SMITH: Paintings that attempt to capture 
the elusive presence of light Through May 31 at 

cvmc.org/art-gallery. 

ELINOR RANDALL: Monoprints that celebrate 
the life and work of Molly Keane, a 20th-century 
Anglo-Irish playwright and novelist Through May 
31 at TWO Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River 

ELIZABETH FRAM: 'Reading Between the Lines; 

varying techniques. Through May 10 at Seminary 
Art Center in Waterbury Center. Info. 253-8790. 
FRED CARTY: 'Picture Show: As Seen Through My 
Eyes; photography by the Vermont artist. Through 
May 31 at Tunbridge Public Library. Info. 889-9404. 
GISELE MCHARG: Fiber artworks that incorporate 
images from prehistory through samplings 
of Impressionism. Through May 24 at BALE 
Community Space in South Royalton. Info. 

'GIVE us YOUR BEST!': Work in a variety of media 
by area artists of all ages. Through May 19 at 
Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info. 431-0204. 

GLEN COBURN Hutcheson: Paintings, drawings 
and sculpture by the Montpelier artist. Visitors are 
invited to drop by Monday through Friday. 3-6 p.m„ 
and be the subject of a 'talking portrait; a life-size 
pencil drawing. Through July 31 at Storefront 
Studio Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 839-5349. 

GUEST ARTIST SHOW: Work by ceramic sculptor 
Sande French-Stockwell, kinetic sculptor Patty 
Sgrecci and jeweler Lochlin Smith. Through June 
30 at Collective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 

HARRIET WOOD: 'Inner Doors; abstract paint- 
ings by the Vermont artist. Through June 27 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info, 



Give her something 
special this year. 


and Service Since the “Turn of the Century" 




BURLINGTON 


We have Bicycles, 
Bells & Baskets 

for Mom! 


McvZiMi^ e Ymt 


VISIT Us Af OuTNCW 
SHOWROOM! j 

■ Vermont 

CUSTOM CLOSETSl 


SHOWROOM HOURS: 
M-F 8a- 5p | Sat 9a-3p 
S. Brownell Road, Williston 
(802)658-0000 
.VTCustomClosets.com 







CALL 
ARTISTS 


SEEKING ARTISTS & 
CRAFTSPEOPLE: Burlington 

City Arts Is issuing a request 
and craftspeople for two 

Burlington. Deadline: May 
13. See burlmgtoncityarts. 
org/Art_ln_Public_Plaees/ 
for details and to download 


•Artistic Insights." and then 
gain free entry for our large 
Art Hop exhibit "Represent!" 
Many other benefits included. 

galleryvtcom. 



artists and graphic novelists. 
Meeting: May 14, B-B p.m, at 
ArtsRioL Info, facebook.com/ 
groups/comicsclubbtv, info® 
ionafoxcomics.com. 

would like to display their 
this year on Saturday. June 1. 

Center in Montpelier. Info, 
northbranchnaturecenter. 
org/blrdfesl.html. or call 
Amy, 226-6206. 

City Arts is issuing a request 
for proposals from artists 
and craft persons for two 


art bike racks for downtown 
Burlington. Deadline: May 13. 



UNBOUND. VOL. Ill: 

ArtisTree Gallery seeks 

exhibit of book arts and art 
inspired by books. Cash 

unbound-entry/. 

CALL FOR PHOTOS: in 

her lovely petals, bursting 

29. Jurors: Mark & Kristen 
Sink. Info, darkroomgallery. 
com/ex44/. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS' SHOW: 


Sculpture Center announces 
its "Annual Members' Show.' 
May 18 through June 30. All 
members of the nonprofit 
arts-education organization 
have the opportunity to show 
their work in this popular 
exhibition. Reception: May 18. 
5-7 p.m. Space in the exhibit 
is limited. Deadline: May 10. 
Membership must be current 
to exhibit. Info. 438-2097, 
infoGcarvingstudio.org. 
OUTDOOR ART DAY: Calling 

crafters for a fun day creating 
art outdoors. May 18. All 
ages, skill levels and media 
welcome. Bring friends, your 

designated sites. Registration: 

Reception: 3-5 p.m. Sponsor: 
Milton Artists' Guild. Pre- 



First Friday of every month. 
$8 entry fee: limit one per 
artisL No rules; any si2e/ 
media/subject. Entries ac- 
cepted Wednesday through 
first Friday. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Opening reception on first 

People's choice winner gets 
cash prize. Exhibit up for 
the month. Location: Root 
Gallery at RL Photo, 27 
Sears Lane. Burlington. For 
info, call 540-3081 or email 
publicartschoolGgmail.com. 


HOW PEOPLE MAKE things': in a hands-on 
exhibit inspired by "Mister Rogers' Neighborhood; 
visitors can make objects using four manufactur- 
ing processes: molding cutting deforming and 
assembly. Lab coats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of Science 
in Norwich. Info. 649-2200, 

JENNIFER SKINDER: Abstract drawings and 
monotypes influenced by the artist's background 
in ceramics. Through May 30 at Skinny Pancake in 
Montpelier. Info, 262-2253. 

JENNY LYNN HALL: 'Oceana; fresco panels 
inspired by the texture and colors of the sea. 
Through May 31 at Scavenger Gallery in White 
River Junction. Info. 295-0808. 

LARK UPSON & GAYLE Hanson: "Portraits and 
Poems." paintings by Upson, a former furniture 
maker, exhibited alongside Hanson's words. 
Through May 24 at Jacquith Public Library in 
Marshfield. Info. 426-3581. 

'light & space': work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at the Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 885-3061. 

UT TYLER: "Memories of an unconscious Nothing" 
artwork by VTC's director of institutional research. 
Through May 31 at Hartness Gallery. Vermont 
Technical College, in Randolph Center. Info, 728-1237. 
MAREVA MILLARC: 'Expressions; abstract 
paintings by the Vermont artisL Through June 7 at 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 
MARK GOODWIN: Abstract works that incorporate 


MASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by the 
Vermont artist Hugh Townley exhibited alongside 
a portion of his personal collection, including works 
by Eugene Atget. Harry Callahan, Salvador Dali, 
Jean Dubuffet, Marcel Duchamp. Aaron Siskind. 

H.C. Westermann and Ossip Zadkine. Through July 
28 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info. 767-9670. 
PHILLIP ROBERTSON: Landscape block prints. 
Through May 31 at the Drawing Board in 
Montpelier. Info. 223-2902. 

'PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS’: Black-and-white documen- 
tary photographs by John Nopper. along with 
narratives collected in oral histories by agricultural 
writer Susan Harlow. Through June 1 at Vermont 
History Museum in Montpelier. Info. 479-8519. 
ROBERT hitzig: "Hard Line. Soft Color." painted 
wood sculptures by the Vermont artisL Through 
June 28 at Governor's Office Gallery in Montpelier, 
Info. 828-0749. 

THE MYSTERIOUS mind': works by Fran Bull, Nina 
Benedetto, Joan Curtis, Thomas McGraw and Mareva 
Millarc. Through June 23 at Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Chester. Info. 875-1018. 

'THE NATURE OF THINGS': A multimedia 


installation created by Thea Alvin, Khara Ledonne. 
Forrest White. Robyn Alvin, Gowri Savoor and Bruce 
Hathaway. Through May 11 at Goddard Art Gallery 




WORK • ART • PASSION 

PRESENT AND SELL YOUR ARTWORK NOW 


CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 

At CMAC, we have the space and staff to retail 
crafts, paintings and more in a vibrant artistic 
hub. We can also promote your work through 
ir internet streaming service, website and 
CMAC advertising. 

Call Edna Sutton today at 802-465-4071 and 
be among the first to take advantage of this 
incredible opportunity. 


pass 



PechaKucha Night returns to Burlington on Friday, May 10. Join 
us for our 10th Volume when a broad range of participants gather 
to present their designs, projects, thoughts, and ideas at a fun, 
informal, and fast-paced gathering. Scheduled to appear at this 
installment of PKN are: 

Thea Alvin, Scott Campitelli, Clark Derbes & Rick Levinson. 
Elizabeth Haggart, Gary Hall, Valerie Bang-Jensen & 

Mark Lubkowitz, Sheri Bannister, Marian Kelner, » C\ I // 

Chapin Spencer, and Sue Wilson ^ 
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CENTRAL VT SHOWS 



art 



20% Off Jewelry 

From now until Mother's Day (May 12!) 


= = Central Vermont Medical Center 

f Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

Central Vermont Women’s Health - 371-5961. To tour 
the Garden Path Birthing Center please call 371-4613. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


■. RN. CUE, 

IBCLC. Lactation Zagroba. MD, 
Consultant Anesthesiologist 


ivus (i very nice experience. The nurses are 
all very helpful and kind. I could not have 
asked for a better place. I was not nervous at 
all - they were always there when I needed 
mething. Tara Locke and Leon Edson would 
like to introduce their son Mason Owen Locke- 
Edson. There is no mistaking him - we could 
have picked him out of a crowd of babies. 

a baseball cap and a pair of wire-rimmed 
glasses on this little guy and he's an exact 
duplicate of his proud papa. Undeniable! 

And adorable. Mason was born on April 30, 
weighed 9lb/3oz and was 22.5 inches long. 

He'll be as big as his papa in no time.. .and 
hopefully as sweet and happy as his mama! 

This new family lives in Barre. We wish them fun and laughtei 
happiness forever. Seems like they are on their way... 



Alan Nyiri If Vermont were to declare an architectural mascot, the barn 
would easily win the title. Tourists flock to them, locals revere them and cows lumber 
into them after a long day at pasture. Poultney photographer Alan Nyiri captures the 
humble majesty of the structure in his show "The Vermont Barn,” at Castleton State 
College’s Christine Price Gallery through May 18. “Ultimately, the best way that I can 
preserve our heritage is to photograph these barns as they stand, and transform them 
into living, breathing works of art," Nyiri writes in an artist statement. “We may be 
losing the bodies of our heirloom barns, but I intend to preserve their souls for future 
generations with my images.” Pictured: “Approaching Storm: Hay in Wagon Shed.” 





POP-UP! QUEER DANCE 
PARTY PRESENTS... 



Phillip Robertson recreates the distinct 


character of the Vermont landscape in 
an evocative series of block prints. A 
longtime resident of the Green Mountain 


drawings informed by the 19th- 
traditions of Europe and North 

America: ALEJANDRO ANCIO: 

by the Argentina-born artist 
Through May 13 at River Arts 


Phillip Robertson 


regional 

ART LAB EXHIBITION: Work 


State, the artist currently teaches at the 
Vermont College of Fine Arts and the 
Community College ofVermont, where he 
shares his expertise in drawing, painting 
and printmaking. “I use imagination and 
memory to look beyond realism to make 
a statement about the pastoral landscape 
tradition in the 21st century" writes 
Robertson in an artist statement. His 
prints are exhibited at the Drawing Board 
in Montpelier through May 31. Pictured: 
“August." 


DEBORAH FRANKEL REESE: 'Vellow and Blue: From 



'THE WOMEN OF SHIN HANGA: THE JUDITH AND 
JOSEPH BARKER COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 



DRAG N* DANCE 

SAT. MAY IITH 
HIGHER GROUND 
18+ 9PM-IAM 

TICKETS S5/S8 DAY OF 
FEATURING THE BEST OF 
VERMONT DRAG PERFORMERS 
S DJ PRECIOUS 8 DJ LLU 

popupqueerdanceparty.com 
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Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 



Iron Man 3 ★★★ 

C an movies be programmed to be 
hits? A May 5 New York Times arti- 
cle profiles Vrnny Bruzzese, a stat- 








NEW IN THEATERS 



Gilles Bouidos directed. (112 min. R. Roxy) 


J.J. Abrams puts his spin on the beloved sci-fi 
franchise. This time the crew of the Enterprise is 
hunting a "one-man weapon of mass destruction" 
on a "war-zone world." and Benedict Cumberbatch 
joins the cast. With Chris Pine, Zachary Ouinto and 
Zoe Saldana. (132 min. PS-13. Starts Thursday. May 
16 at Bijou. Paramount Stowe.) 

TYLER PERRY PRESENTS PEEPLES: Craig Robinson 
has a little trouble fitting in with his kooky 
prospective in-laws. Meet the Parents-style. in this 
comedy written and directed by Tina Gordon Chism 


NOW PLAYING 


42* *1/2 Chadwick Boseman plays Jackie 



ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
•*■•*■**= smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


ADMISSION** *1/2 In this comedy, Tina Fey 
suspects she's discovered the son she gave up for 

andNat Wolff. Paul (About a Boy) Wertz directed. 
(107 min. PS-13) 

THE BIG WEDDING*l/2 Diane Keaton and Robert 
De Niro play a long-divorced couple who must fake 
marital bliss to avoid derailing their daughter's 
fancy wedding In this comedy that also stars 



directed, (90 min. R) 

THE COMPANY YOU KEEP*** What becomes of 
violent political extremists after years in hiding? 

A young journalist (Shia Labeouf) investigates a 
group of former Weather Underground types in 
this drama directed by Robert Redford. who costars 
with Susan Sarandon and Julie Christie. (125 min, 
R) 

THE CROOOS* ** In this animated family 
adventure, a prehistoric family explores the wide 
world after they’re forced out of their comfy cave. 
With the voices of Nicolas Cage. Ryan Reynolds and 
Emma Stone. Kirk Oe Micco and Chris (How to Train 
Your Dragon) Sanders directed. (98 min, PS) 

G.I. JOE: RETALIATION**: Retaliation for what? 
Honestly, we don't remember what happened in 
the first G.I. Joe. but Dwayne Johnson is on board 
this time, the president is trying to terminate 
the super-soldier program, and there will be 
explosions. With Channing Tatum. Bruce Willis and 
Adrianne Palicki. Jon M. (Step Up 3D) Chu directed. 
(110 min. PS-13) 

iron MAN 3***: Millionaire Tony Stark faces a 
formidable new terrorist enemy in the latest entry 
In the Marvel superhero saga. Shane (Kiss Kiss 

Jr.. Gwyneth Paltrow. Guy Pearce. Rebecca Hall and 
Ben Kingsley. (135 min. PG-13.) 

JURASSIC PARK 30: sure, you've seen the kids 
cowering from the rampaging T. rex, but have you 
seen it all in postconverted 3-D? Do you need to? 
Probably not but Steven Spielbergs 1993 dino 

on the big screen! With Laura Dern, Jeff Goldblum 
and Sam Neill. (127 min, PG-13) 

MUD**** Jeff (Take Shelter) Nichols directed 
this drama set in Mississippi about two young 
boys who meet a fugitive and become involved 
in his romance. Matthew Mcconaughey. Reese 
Witherspoon. Tye Sheridan and Jacob Lofland star. 

OBLIVION* * in this sci-fi action flick. Tom Cruise 
abandoned long ago ... yup. Earth. But his turn 

Riseborough and Morgan Freeman also star. 
Joseph (TRON: Legacy) Kosinski directed. (125 min. 
PS-13) 

OLYMPUS HAS FALLEN***l/2The president 
(Aaron Eckhart) has been kidnapped by terrorists, 
and only a disgraced ex-secret serviceman (Gerard 
Butler) can save him in this thriller from director 
Antoine (Training Day) Fuqua. With Morgan 

begun by Tim Burton's Alice in Wonderland 
continues with this eye-candy prequel to The 
Wizard of Oz in which the titular magician, played 
by James Franco, tries to find his niche in a fantasy 

on the rich and wacky stores of L. Frank Baum's 
other Oz books. With Rachel Weisz and Michelle 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SI2ZLER 




£V“ ! ' SEVEN DAYS 


Having a pleasant smile, whiter teeth, and fresher breath are just a few of 
the benefits of going to the dentist on a regular basis. More importantly, 
studies show that your oral health is linked to your overall health." 

Research indicates that poor oral health is linked to an increased risk of 
heart disease, diabetes, respiratory disease, and stroke. 

Reliable protection for individuals and families is now available through 
Northeast Delta Dental. Enrolling is easy. You can do it online, and it takes 
just a few minutes. Smile, knowing that you're taking good care of yourself 
and your family. 

Individual and Family Plans 


Think dental coverage is unimportant? 

Think again... 
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THURS. MAY 9: 4pm-7pm 
FRI. MAY 10: 10am-6pm 
SAT. MAY 11 th 7am-3pm 
50 JOY DRIVE. S. BURLINGTON 


Samples, seconds, huge savings on 
Terry products and major outdoor 
brands. Just in time for Mother's 
Day gifts! In partnership with: 


RIDE FOR Q 
CHILDREN 


TerryBicycles.com/TerryTentSale 


MOTHERS DAY 
20%OFF STOREWIDE 

THURSDAY- SUNDAY 
INCLUDING OUR GREAT 
SELECTIONS OF DRESSES 
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MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



sevendaysvt.com/llveculture 


A re there movies I missed that I’d 
like to be reviewing right now? 
Hell, yeah. New on DVD this 
week is Upstream Color, the latest from 
Shane Carruth (Primer), a self-distribut- 
ed festival success that was too weird for 
most U.S. theaters. It’s on DVD, Blu-ray 
and video on demand, and I hope to 
review it in this space once it reaches my 
evil overlord, Netflix. 

(Sorry, Netflix. I didn’t mean that, 
really. You’re a million times better 
than Blockbuster even if you did kill my 
favorite video store. I’ve never had any 
problems with your top-notch service. 
Thanks for bringing me the excellent 
“Top of the Lake.” Is that enough grovel- 
ing? Now, please expand your streaming 
catalog.) ... 




He y Curfy f/irf! 

GRAND OPENING 

May 11,2-7 PM 


salon one 

curl clinic 

WillislonVT 05495 | 8027935854 


Come join us in celebrating our opening. Enjoy the acoustic sounds 
of the Eames Brothers Band while snacking on delish morsels of 


ioviiKjfy, tori ( Sanistaui) famSert 



BUSY BODIES 


What's s> 

A camp for 
challenges, 

encouraged to explore and have fun through a variety of indoor and 
outdoor activities. There’s something for everyone! 

Our camp will help kids 

• Improve their social and p' 

• Learn how to be a part of 
positive way 

500 Swift Street, 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
For more information email: 

TimC’tsyf.org 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.25), crossword (p.c-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-6) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 





Tftue: PARTS OF CHINA ARE SO 
POLLUTED THAT THE AFFLUENT ARE 

MORE BREATHABLE PLACES T~~\ 
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Home Buying Seminar 

h + rih CPU PM HAVC Thursda y> Ma y 16 > 6 - 8 P- m - 

nosveaoy JEVlN UlXiJ ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 



RSVPby: NOON, THURSDAY, MAY 16 AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 x36 



NEWS QUIRKS 


BY ROLAND SWEET j 


Curses, Foiled Again 

A teller at a Washington, D.C., bank 
failed to comply with a robber’s de- 
mands because she didn’t understand 
them. The holdup note read simply 
“100s 50s 20s 10s." Authorities said 
the teller handed the note back to the 
robber, who added “all mona.” Still 
not comprehending, she told him to 
leave. Three blocks away, the robber 
entered a second bank, where the teller 
was equally confused, until the man 
announced he wanted “what’s on that," 
referring to the note. “Oh my God, are 
we getting robbed?" the teller said and 
alerted security, causing the man to 
flee. Police arrested suspect Maurice 
Fearwell, 20, a block away. (The Wash- 
ington Post) 

Marius Ionescue, 31, was burglarizing 
a home in Benesti, Romania, when 
he heard a noise. Fearing it might be 
another thief, he hid and called police. 
Officers showed up, searched the 
house and found no one but Ionescue, 
whom they arrested. The noise he 
heard, police official Mihaela Straub 
said, “was probably just the family cat.” 
(UK’s Metro) 

Homeland Insecurity 

Objecting to the bipartisan immigra- 
tion bill, U.S. Rep. Louie Gohmert, 
R-Texas, declared that radical Islamists 
infiltrating the United States “are 
trained to act Hispanic." (CSPAN) 


Mensa Rejects of the Week 

After losing $300 trying to win an 
Xbox Kinect at a carnival ball-toss 
game in Manchester, N.H., Henry 
Gribbohm, 30, went home, returned 
with his $2300 life savings and lost 
that as well. “You just get caught up in 
the whole ‘I’ve got to win my money 
back,”' he explained after complaining 
to police. (Boston’s WBZ-TV) 

Duck and Cover 

Minnesota's Rocori School District, 
where two students were shot to 
death in 2003, spent $25,000 for 
200 bulletproof whiteboards, which 
their manufacturer, Maryland-based 
Hardwire, claims are stronger than 
police-issued bulletproof vests. “The 
company is making these in response 
to the Newtown shooting, and has 
been making similar products for our 
soldiers in Iraq and Afghanistan,” 
Rocori school board Chairwoman 
Nadine Schnettler said, noting the 
boards “will be an additional layer of 
protection" for students and teachers. 
Cold Spring-Richmond Police Chief 
Phil Jones demonstrated the effective- 
ness of the 18-by-20-inch whiteboards 
by kicking one, stabbing it with a knife 
and whacking it with a police baton, 
all without penetrating it, although he 
didn't fire his gun at the whiteboard. 
(NPR and Minnesota's KARE-TV) 

Fair Game 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission 


accused Arcangelo Bianco Jr., 40, of 
“firing multiple rounds” from a hand- 
gun at a white-tailed deer he spotted in 
a Walmart parking lot in Burrell Town- 
ship. After killing the animal, Bianco 
loaded it into his pickup truck and took 
it to a meat processor. “Obviously we 
can’t have someone running through 
a Walmart parking lot shooting at a 
deer,” wildlife conservation officer 
Jack Lucas said, adding, "It was the 
nicest buck I’ve seen taken in Indiana 
County in a couple of years.” (The 
Indiana Gazette) 

Slightest Provocation 

William Hotz, 59, punched a 55-year- 
old ice cream cashier several times in 
the face, according to police in Nassau 
County, N.Y., because she wouldn’t ac- 
cept his expired coupon for a free ice 
cream cone. (Fox News) 

Police accused David Anthony Smith, 
38, of pouring gasoline on his 60-year- 
old father and setting him on fire at 
their Oklahoma City home after the 
father asked the son to turn down the 
music on his stereo. (The Oklahoman) 

Good Riddance 

Two days after the Mars One project 
announced it was looking for volun- 
teers to go on a one-way mission to 
Mars, more than 33,000 people from 
around the world had applied. (Cana- 
da’s QMI Agency) 


It Happens 

After his dog ate five $100 bills, Wayne 
Klinkel said he washed pieces that he 
recovered from the dog’s poop and 
took them to several banks, asking for 
new bills to replace the destroyed ones. 
The banks refused but advised him 
to send the evidence to the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which requires at least 
51 percent of a bill to be eligible for 
reimbursement. “Each case is carefully 
examined by an experienced mutilated 
currency examiner,” the bureau's web- 
site explains, noting the verification 
process could take as long as two years. 
(Helena’s Independent Record) 

Having failed to reduce sewage spill- 
over into the Potomac and Anacostia 
rivers during rainstorms, the District 
of Columbia Water and Sewer Author- 
ity (DC Water) announced it would try 
a new tactic: digging a tunnel beneath 
the rivers for the runoff. It unveiled 
a 400-foot-long, 1323-ton boring ma- 
chine that will drill a 12.8-mile tunnel 
at a depth of about 100 feet to serve 
as a holding tank during storms. After 
the storms subside, the rain-sewage 
mixture will be released to the city’s 
wastewater treatment plant. DC Water 
officials named the tunnel-boring 
machine “Lady Bird,” after former first 
lady Claudia Alta “Lady Bird” Johnson. 
(The Washington Post) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 
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RED MEAT 

misery’s feed trough 

ATca”nnon 

How was your school field trip to the dairy 

Iasi week. Karen? 1 walched ior you, but 1 
didn't see any groups come through at all. 

Right after we went into the milking barn, 
one of the cows exploded and got blood 
and guts all over us. so we had to leave 

1 knew those C-4 charges were old, but I'd 
really hoped that at least three or four ol 
the cows would go oil 1 really wanted you 
kids to have a memorable day at the dairy. 
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it was awful. Milkman Dan. 

II it makes you leel better, 
all the kids had nightmares. 
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' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


BY ROB BREZSNY ; 



GEMINI (May 21-June 20): "I 




Taurus 

(April 20-May 20) 

You may have only a dim idea 
about how your smartphone and 
computer work, but that doesn't 
prevent you from using their 
many wonderful features. While 
you’re swimming, you know 
almost nothing about the physi- 
ological processes that are active 
inside you, and yet you have no 
problem making all the necessary 
movements. In that spirit, I’m not 
worried about whether or not you 
will grasp the deep inner meaning 
of events that will be unfolding 
in the coming week. Complete 
understanding isn’t absolutely 
necessary. All you need to do is 
trust your intuition to lead you in 
the direction of what’s interesting 
and educational. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): The Tarahumara 
Indians of northwestern Mexico are renowned 
for their ability to run long distances. The best 
runners can cover 200 miles in two days. The 
paths they travel are not paved or smooth. 

that stretch between their settlements. Let's 

in the coming week. Aries. I'm hoping that 
you will be as tough and tenacious as they 
are — that you will pace yourself for the long 
haul, calling on your instinctual strength to 
guide you. 






Charlotte Bronte’s 19th-century novel Jane 
Eyre. "I have an inward treasure born with 
me. which can keep me alive if all extraneous 
delights should be withheld, or offered only 
at a price I cannot afford to give." This would 
be a great speech for you to memorize and 
periodically recite in the next two weeks. Do 
it in front of your mirror at least once a day to 
remind yourself of how amazingly resourceful 
you are. It will also help you resist the temp- 
tation to seek gifts from people who can’t or 
won't give them to you. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): What is the big 
adventure you've been postponing forever 
because it hasn't been convenient? How 

always wanted to experiment with but have 
consistently denied yourself? Or what about 
that nagging mystery you've been wish- 

Wouldn't your life change for the better if you 
finally dived in and explored it? In the next 
two weeks. Cancerian, I urge you to consider 
giving yourself permission to pursue some- 
thing that fits one of those descriptions. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Right now, Leo. you 
are a majestic and mysterious mess of raw 
power. You are a fresh, flaming fountain 
of pure charisma. Irresistible! That's you! 

immune to the false charms of heartfelt me- 
diocrity! You! You! You! In your current condi- 
tion. no one can obstruct you from seeing 




e. And 


that's why I am so sure that victory wil 
be yours. You will overcome the fuzziness of 
your allies, the bad vibes of your adversaries 
and your own inertia. Not all conquests are 
important and meaningful, but you will soon 
achieve the one that is. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): A character in 
Herman Hesse's novel Demian says the fol- 
lowing: "I live in my dreams. Other people 
live in dreams, but not in their own.' Whose 
dreams do you live in. Virgo? What is the 
source of the fantasies that dominate your 
imagination? Are they the authentic outpour- 
ings of your own soul? Or did they originate 
with your parents and teachers and lovers? 


and songs and books you love? Are they the 
skewed result of the emotional wounds you 
endured or the limitations you've gotten used 


tory. Find oi 






LIBRA (Sept. 23-0ct. 22): Charles Ives was 
a renowned American composer who lived 
from 1874 to 1954. Because his music was 
experimental and idiosyncratic, it took a long 
time for him to get the appreciation he de- 
served. When he was 73 years old, he won the 
prestigious Pulitzer Prize for a symphony he 
had written when he was 30. 1 expect that in 
the near future you might be the beneficiary 
of a similar kind of mojo, Libra. A good deed 






SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): There are 
no right answers to wrong questions,* says 
science fiction writer Ursula K. Le Guin. And 
thafs why you must be so conscientious 
about coming up with the very best ques- 
tions. Right. Scorpio? All your efforts to hunt 
down solutions will be for naught unless 
you frame your problems elegantly and ac- 
curately. Now here's the very good news: 
Your skill at asking pertinent questions is at 
a peak. That's why I suggest you make this 
Focused Inquiry Week. Crisply define three 
questions that will be important for you to 
address in the next seven months. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Charlie 
Parker was a great jazz musician. As a saxo- 
phonist and composer, he was an influential 
innovator. Unfortunately, he also had an 
expensive heroin addiction. It interfered 
with his ability to achieve financial stability. 
There's a famous story about him showing 
a bystander two veins on his arm as he pre- 
pared to shoot up. This one's my Cadillac,' 
he confessed. 'And this one's my house.' I'm 
bringing this up. Sagittarius, in the hope 
that it will provide a healthy shock. Are you 
doing anything remotely like Charlie Parker? 
Are you pouring time and energy and money 
into an inferior form of pleasure or a trivial 
distraction that is undermining your ability to 
accomplish higher goals? If so. fix that glitch, 
please. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): 'I hate a 
song that makes you think that you are not 
any good." said iconic songwriter Woody 
Guthrie. 'I hate a song that makes you think 
that you are just born to lose.... Because you 
are too old or too young or too fat or too slim 
or too ugly or too this or too that. Songs that 
run you down or poke fun at you. I am out to 
sing songs that will prove to you that this is 
your world." Amen, brother Woody! I have 
the same approach to writing horoscopes. 
And I'm happy to advise you. Capricorn, that 
you should have a similar attitude toward 
everything you put out and take in during the 

ideas and actions that demoralize and de- 
stroy. Treat yourself to a phase of relentless 
positivity. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): "I know 




: still hi 


testified the Indian spiritual poet Tukaram. 
I believe most of us can say the same thing, 
and here's why: The events that happened to 
us once upon a time keep transforming as we 
ripen. They come to have different meanings 
in light of the ever-new experiences we have. 
What seemed like a setback when it first oc- 
curred may eventually reveal itself to have 
been the seed of a blessing. A wish fulfilled 
at a certain point in our history might come 
back to haunt us later on. I bring up these 
ideas. Aquarius, because I think you’re primed 
to reinterpret your own past. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): According to 
legend. Jennifer Lopez's butt is insured for 
S300 million. Bruce Springsteen has sup- 
posedly insured his voice for $31 million and 
wine expert Angela Mount is said to have 
insured her taste buds for $16 million. In that 
spirit. Pisces, I encourage you to consider 
insuring your imagination. To be clear. I don't 
anticipate that you will have occasion to col- 
lect any settlement. Nothing bad will happen. 
But taking this step could be a fun ritual that 
might drive home to you just how important 
your imagination will be in the coming weeks. 
Your power to make pictures in your mind will 
either make you crazy with unfounded fanta- 
sies and fearful delusions, or else it will help 
you visualize in detail the precise nature ol 


self 
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[Channel 3 NEWS] 

t m i We ather Team 

\ \ Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


I/wcaxWeatherTeam 


Happy Mothers Day 


Who needs another bathrobe? 

Checkout our famous bundles: www.smalldog.com/moms 

Small Dog 



ELECTRONICS 

Always by your side 
South Burlington • Waitsfield ■ Rutland 
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KRMIRIS Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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CRAFTY WOMAN 

I make things out of duct tape, and I 
love looking for something to keep me 
busy. I work two jobs in retail, and I'm 


THOUGHTFUL, CURIOUS, 
COMPASSIONATE NATURE LO 

Peaceful introvert seeking a 
on for the journey, la 


AWARE WOMAN OF 

Big. beautiful and generous, I ha< 
many talents. What are yours? Li 
wonderful, strange and good anc 
younger every day. What's new w 
Seeking companionship. Let's ha 


ADVENTUROUS AND WARM TRAVELING 

Greetings! I’ve been living between VT 
and Boston for five years, spending 
my time skiing, hiking, hanging out 
with friends whilst enjoying my fun. 
home-based career. I'm a southern 

snow. I'm a positive, independent 


fun. oance on Saturdays at the club, 

I love to dress up and turn heads. 
Looking for someone like me. to hang 
out with and enjoy. anna!3. 40 


FRIENOLY, CARING. LOVING GAL 

I am a friendly, outgoing caring, happy, 
loving person. I enjoy meeting new 

and spending time with friends, family, 
and my cat. I like to try new things. I 
want to find someone to spend time 
with who will become my best friend 


:y. extroverted 


:h you? INTROVERT 


me in the rain; listens/wants to be 
listened to: thinks it's cute when I 
get excited about something geeky 
and start to hyperventilate a little; 

be forgetful/ditty; is totally imperfect 
in exactly the ways I need him to 


OVERACTIVE IMAGINATION 

There's no such thing as an overactive 
imagination. I have a very creative mind 
and active body. It takes me time to 
open up to new people, but if you give 
me the time, maybe you'd like what you 

cynical, curious, both busy-bee-like 
and busy brain. Sparklers are for every 
holiday. CreativeGenius. 48. □ 






ADVENTUROUS AND FUN 



FRIENDS & FAMILY MEAN EVERYTHING 

I am a city girl, as much as a girl from 
Montpelier can be. I love going to 

massage therapist and I enjoy living 
healthy: eating local. Looking for 
passion, dedication and fun. Are you 
my other hall? carlysarah, 31. CJ 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 


1 ~ I See photos of 

this person online. 



MEN 




ACTIVITY FRIEND SOUGHT 

I am told I am great to have around. I like to be outside whenever 
possible and time allows. Always open to new things and happy 
to show what I know. Cooking out, sailing, mnt. biking, hiking, 
camping and all-around fun are of interest. SAILHIKEBIKE, Men 
seeking Women. 48. 

My favorite part about winter is the slipperiness. 

My astrological sign is Sagitarius, and that gives me the right to 
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HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN 


College student looking tor casual 
hookup until I graduate in six weeks 
Would love to be dominated, but 
also very willing to play out any 


DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN ... OR 



to enjoy another woman. Hubby 
enjoys watching, anna, 40. Q 


EXPERIMENTAL FUN 

So this is a new one (or me ... I am 

interactions with but without much of 
the boyfriend/girlfriend BS. Someone 
to have bedroom fun with and try new 
things with. I would say I am pretty 
open minded and would try anything 
once. RegularFunPlease. 28, CJ 


SEEKING SEXY. GEEKY FUN COMPANY 

and when to be affectionate (and even 
more points if you can be affectionately 
bossy). To share smiles and sighs 
and good times with. FabstS, 41 




DIRTY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 



MEN 


JUST LOOKING FOR FUN 



HOT. EXPERIMENTAL. NSA, HORNY. FUN 
I'm young and want to try new things. 
I'm intelligent, hardworking fit and fun. 
Looking for something new! Older is a 
plus, bigger is a plus. I'm into plus-size 
and small, young and old. couples 
or one-on-one. Open for anything. 

Hit me up! curiousgoodkldZZ. 22 


MUTUAL SATISFACTION WITHOUT 
DRAMA 

Simple stuff: I am a solid, loving guy 

stress relief on the side. I am healthy, 
clean, attractive, capable and willing. 
Can be a fly-by-night or mutually 
recurring reality. Discretion, respect 

No pressure, no worries: yes. fun and 
fulfillment. UtmostDiscretion, 45 



there who can show me the ropes, hit 
me up! Ages 18-28 preferred, lucid. 21 


HUGGING ALLOWED 

This is not the sort of thing I'd do, but 
I figured if there are some attractive 

athletic, in-shape guy. I dont think it 
hurts us to be intimate with others, 
so why not do it? CaptainOTT. 24 


EXPERIENCED VT M AN 



like on POP. but haven't the time for 
all the spam. vthotbuns37. 45, CJ 


NAME YOUR PLEASURE 

I am a professional, fit male in search of 
some fun with either a female or straight 
couple (M/F). Looking to explore some 
fantasies with the right woman and have 
some uninhibited fun. Ongoing would 
be great! ExploringOptions. 39. CJ 

SMART, SENSUOUS, FUN 

athletic, young for my 62 years, 
sensual beyond my years. Terp. 62 


5IHEB ieeko^? 

HE WANTS TO WATCH 

under 32 gl and ddf and in average to 
Looking for a no-pressure situation. I 


FUN-LOVING HOTNESS 
I’m looking to do some exploration 
with my husband, or alone, as long 
as he knows what's going on. We are 
both fun and outgoing ppl who are 

looking to have some drinks and laughs. 


CURIOUS. ATTRACTIVE COUPLE 


Him: fit handsome, energetic, fun. 
35 Her: fit. sexy, beautiful, 37. We're 
searching for a hot lesbian, bi or bi- 



be lesbian couples or bi/curious single 
girls. 25 to 45. CurlousCPLvt 3S, CJ 


COUPLE SEEKING FEMALE FUN 

Young, happily married sexy couple 
seeking a female to have fun with. 27f. 
32m. she Is petite with a very nice body 
and wants to fulfill her fantasy. He is 6'2‘ 
and has a tongue of gold. Looking for a 

well kept fun. Let's grab drinks and see 
what happens. No guys. vtcouple23, 27 


ADVENTURIOUS LOVERS LOOKING FOR 

we are a fun-loving and adventurous 
couple looking for some friends with 
beniflts to enjoy the summer with. He 
is 30, 5'8* with a few extra pounds. She 
is 38. 5’3". average build. We are looking 
for a fun. 30-plus- year-old female to 
join in our sexual shenanigans. I hope 
you don't find much taboo. 3llthing. 30 


We are both 29, attractive, fun. 
easygoing, professional and clean. 
Wanting a hot girl for a 3sum. We wanna 

up if interested and we can exchange 
pics. We want a girl thafs just down 

go from there. TTYS. jandpB 29 


LOOKING FOR OUR PREY! 

are DSD free and expect the same, 
we will show you what fun is if you 
are willing. We lead very busy lives so 
keep trying. We are not fakes so please 
don't be either. Let's start slow and 
pick up the pace. TheHunters. 48 


CPL FOR SENSUAL PLEASURE PLAY 

Couple (BM/WF) seeking black male(s) 
to join us for sexual exploration. No 
drama, no games, just pleasure. Privacy 
and discretion is expected and assured. 




istress 

maeve 



I’m really drawn to someone I shouldn't be. He has 
a family, and I'm not a homewrecker. That said. I 
can't seem to control or ignore the way I feel. He 
is in the medical profession, and I am one of his 
patients. He has to touch me a lot and be really 
close to me. I find that I'm really attracted to him 
and can't stop thinking about him after I leave his 
office. He's never done anything inappropriate: 

I don't think he even realizes how I feel. I just 
wonder how often this happens to people 
and what I should do. I was thinking of ending 
treatment. Or should I ask him not to stand so 
close to me? I think it might sound a little silly. 



Playing Doctor 

It's not abnomiaito develop an attraction to your 
health care provider. After all, he’s paying attention 
to you and taking care of your needs — both things 
you might seek out in a partner. That said, it 
sounds like your feelings have gone a little too far. 
While it’s OK to harbor an innocent crush, you're 
becoming a little too wrapped up in the matter. 
Your medical provider has a family and has never 
shown any interest in pursuing a relationship with 
you, so it's time to reel In your emotions before you 
do something stupid — such as asking him not to 
stand so close to you. Awkward! 

I strongly urge you to keep your feelings to 
yourself. Like relationships between teachers and 
students, or bosses and employees, relationships 
between providers and patients are highly 
inappropriate. Though it might be hot to fantasize 
about, your relationship with him should remain 
strictly professional. Even if you did decide to 
disclose your feelings to him, he'd have no choice 
but to rebuke your advances — anything less could 
result in a botched career. 

If you truly cannot control yourself, it might be 
time to pick another provider — preferably one 
who doesn't make you want to play doctor. 

Open uj) 

mm 
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Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@>sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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lights 

MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 

“excludes tataeco & vaporizers 


FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A $200 PRIZE 




r If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 





Poodle Friend) 


The newest edition 
serves up 900+ 
restaurants, select 
breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, 
plus dining destinations 
outside Vermont. 
Available free at 1000+ 
locations and online at 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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HAPPENINGS AT 
HEALTHY LIVING 


OUR AMAZING LOCAL FOOD SCENE I THE LEARNING CENTER 


This sugaring season the Healthy Living Grocery 
team traveled the muddy roads to the Northeast 
Kingdom to visit the Square Deal sugar house. Ray 
Lewis and Sarah Lyons have grown their sugaring 
operation from 50 to 6,500 taps since they started in 
1997! They also raise heritage breeds of pigs. We’re 
proud to sell their fantastic certified organic maple 
syrup and sugar. 


Check our website for all our May classes! 

KIDS IN THE KITCHEN: TOMATO-BUTTERNUT SOUP 

Tuesday, May M 01 • 3:30-4:30'”’’ • Hands-on • $20 
Can kids make soup? Of course they can!! Kids will saute, 
build and blend a comfort food classic. Our tomato soup 
offers a nutritional twist by adding butternut squash. 

VIBRANT VEGAN 

Saturday, May l8 ,h • 2:00-4:00 pm • Hands-on • $45 



Plant-based diets are becoming more popular with our 
growing desire to eat healthier and lead more vibrant lives. 
You’ll learn basic knife skills, sauce making, pastry dough 
preparation, and food presentation techniques that will 
make a vegan diet a delight! 


Pre-registration is required. Sign up online, by 
calling, or at Customer Service. 


PLEASANT PEASANT 

Tuesday, May 21 s1 • 3:30-4:30 pm • 
Hands-on • $20 

These foods, and the warm, homey 
feeling they conjure up, are great 
staples to have in your arsenal of 
dinner and lunch recipes. 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM • 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 



